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From these accidents, financial loss has resulted, with injury and 
suffering to human beings. Death too has often followed—irrep- 
arable, irrevocable death—with all the sorrows and trials and 
hardships that death brings to the bereaved ones. And all 
because some one man thought he was immune—carelessly 
indifferent to the accident-preventing value of Tire Chains, 
Art thou the man? 


¢. sh) 


was resp for each accident from skidding. 
Whether the car that skidded—smashed, maimed or killed its 





Carelessness is even now arranging the plans for the next accident from skidding. 
Some certain man is already preparing to be responsible for that accident— 


Art thou the man? 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Tire Chains 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chain. 





Art Thou the 
' Do the Shades of Destruction, Injury 
and Death Haunt Your Conscience? 


Or from Others’ Faults, Do They Rise 
Before You—Warning You For Safety 


Each day rings up an increasing toll of motor accidents— 
preventable accidents—accidents caused by motor cars skid- 


ey, 











aa ding. And for every such accident, some man’s carelessness 
“~ was responsible. Art thou the man? 


own occupants or crashed into another car, mutilating or taking 
the lives of its innocent passengers, the cause was the same—the 
lack of Tire Chains. It began with some one man’s individual 
carelessness, Art thou the man? 


Neither your life, nor the lives of those with you, are safe if 
your car is not made skidproof with chains when the roads are 
wet and slippery. And no matter how careful you are, if others 
fail to safeguard their cars, each such care- 
less driver endangers you and those with you. 
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JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
IN QUALITY DESIGN AND 
WORKMANSHIP 


THE TIFFANY BLUE Book GIVES DETAILED 
DESCRIPTIONS AND RANGE OF PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 {STREET 
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Service of the Hour 


Just as a trained runner clears hurdles without losing his stride, so The Countryside has 
changed from a peace to a wat program without loss of momentum, 


Alert to the new war time requirements of its readers, The Countryside has made every effort 
to satisfy them. 

The vital necessity of eliminating waste, of making every square foot produce the greatest pos- 
sible yield, has accentuated the importance of Countryside Efficiency. 


(—-— ] 


We must have Efficiency in the garden, in the poultry yard, in the dairy, in the preserving 
kitchen. We must get results. The Countryside shows how. Analyze the contents of the 
next two numbers. 


June—War Garden Number 
Now on Sale 


WHAT TO DO IN JUNE a monthly schedule of work 
to be done, by Prof. Hugh Findlay, of Syracuse. ; f en f : 
THE COUNTRYSIDE WAR GARDEN CONTEST oe ee ee eee ee 


A WAR TIME BUDGET—the way war prices, war taxes, 
DEFENDING THE WAR GARDEN TRENCHES— and the like, affect the household budget, by Stuart 
how to destroy pests, by Parker T. Barnes, of the ; - ee Oe 


July—War Efficiency Number 
Out June 25 
YOUR TOWN IN WAR-—a symposium reporting the 


work which has been done in various communities in 





l’ennsylvania State Department of Agriculture. 

GARDEN CLOTHES-—things that help you to work in 
comfort. 

FROM GARDEN TO TABLE, a monthly guide to the 
efficient use of war garden products, by Anna Bar- 
rows, of Teachers College. 

POULTRY YARD PATRIOTISM, how to get the most 
out of chickens, by E. I. Farrington. 

HOME-MADE EFFICIENCY, the key to economical 
housekeeping, by Marion Harland. 

WHAT BETTER ROADS MEAN TO YOU, second of 
a series, by C. H. Claudy. 

TOMATO TECHNIQUE, training tomatoes in the way 
they should go, by Donald F. Jones. 

COUNTRYSIDE MOBILIZATION, a list of hooks to 
help us avoid “muddling through.” 
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Chase. 
FULL SPEED AHEAD IN MIDSUMMER-—how to keep 


the garden efficient through the heat and drouth of 
midsummer, by F. F. Rockwell. 


FROM GARDEN TO TABLE=—second of the monthly 
pages dealing with the efficient use of home-grown 
foodstuff, by Anna Barrows. 

THE BACKYARD BALANCE SHEET—a normal 
lbudget for the small poultry yard, with special ref- 
erence to war conditions, by an instructor in Cornell. 

THE MAN WITH ONE COW-—first instalment of a 
two-part article, by E. L. D. Seymour, dealing with 
reasons for keeping a cow, choice, feeding, and care 
of one cow. 

GARAGE EFFICIENCY— plans and equipment for con- 
venience in the home garage, by John Chapman Hilder. 

BETTER ROADS—WHERE ?—an article on the location 
of good roads, by C. H. Claudy. 
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The Countryside War Garden Contest - 


Three prizes of One Hundred Dollars, Fifty Dollars, and Twenty-five Dollars, respectively, are offered 
for the story of your war garden this year. See the June Number, now out, for the announcement. 


Solving Your Problems 


There will be an expert waiting to answer any questions that may concern any phase of your own Coun- 
tryside Efficiency. And The Countryside Shop is always ready to advise you in the purchase of equip- 
ment Just address 


She Countryside 


SUBURBAN LIFE 
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PEBBLES 
Frosh—-Surveying a little? 
Cc. E. Stude (laconically)—No, survey- 
ing a lot.—Cornell Widow. 


The disagreement smouldering between 
Germany and Austria may be described 
as a rift in the loot.—London Opinion. 


“T want to hire a _ big-calibered sales- 
man.” 
“All of them are big bores.””—The Lamb. 


Time—What do the inmates think of the 
new asylum. 

Keeper—They just rave over it.—Jack 
o’ Lantern. 


“Father, what kind of beasts were the 
rams they used so much in the Civil War?’ 

“They were probably the ancestors of the 
ewe boat of today, my boy.”’—Puck. 


Fond Mother—What’s the matter, Eva? 

Little Eva—I've heard of “Good Fri- 
day,” and “Ash Wednesday,” but what on 
earth is “Nut Sunday.”—Yale Record. 


Musicians are to offer to sweep the 
streets. We hope players of treble instru- 
ments will experience no difficulties with 
the bass broom.—London Opinion. 


Marion—What’s your dog’s name? 

Helen—Ginger. 

Marion—Does Ginger bite? 

Helen—No; Ginger snaps.—Yale Rec- 
ord. 


“You might ask Mary to get these stains 
off my coat with a little gasoline.” 

“Oh, George, I can’t! Since the chauf- 
feur jilted her the poor girl can’t stand 
the smell of it.”"—Chicago Herald. 


Officer—Is that soup ready, Jones? 

Officer’s Servant—No, sir, the gas stove 
went out, sir. 

Officer—Went out! Then why don’t you 
light it again? 

Officer’s Servant—’Cos it went out by 
the roof, sir—London Opinion. 


There are girls in hight ungainly, 
There are girls, thin, fat and small. 
There are girls with voices mainly, 
There are some with none at all— 
But the worst, the kind that drive you 
Straight to drink or suicide— 
Are the muts that end their stories with— 
“My dear—I nearly died.” 
—Yale Record. 


The tailor’s sign in a little inland town 
was an apple, simply an apple. The people 
were amazed at it. They came in crowds 
to the tailor, asking him what on earth 
the meaning of the sign was. 
wae tailor, with a complacent smile, re- 
plied : 

“If it hadn’t been for an apple, where 
would the clothing business be today ?’— 
Everybody’s. 


_An Irishman who had walked a long 
distance, feeling very thirsty and seeing a 
wen, asked the price of a quart of 
milk, 

“Threepence,” replied the milkman. 
m ae give me a quart in pints,” said 
at. 

Pat, on drinking one pint, asked, “How 
do we stand?” 

The milkman replied, “I owe ye a pint.” 

“And I owe you one,” said Pat, “so we 
are quits.”—-Passing Show. 


The backyard of a house in a Massa- 
chusetts town is overlooked by the win- 
dows of an orphan asylum. In this back 
yard stood a barrel of apples which were 
disappearing at a rapid rate. 

he woman of the house, a widow and 
a knowing mother summoned her eight- 
year-old son to make inquiry touching the 
curious disappearance of the fruit. 

es, mother, I’ve eaten the apples,” 
he confest, “but I really had to do it.” 

“Had to do it?” 

Yes, mother; the orphans wanted so 
Many cores.”—Chicago Herald. 





Put New Life in Your Engine 














A DOSE of Johnson’sCarbon Remover— 


the engine laxative—will increase the power of 


your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock- 
ing sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and 
reduce your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


GOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- 
ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 
It then burns, powders, and is blown out through the ex- 
haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without 
loss of time and with very much better results. 


Use It Every Thousand Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover every 1000 miles you can keep your motor clean and 
sweet, and always at its highest efficiency, and you will secure 
the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover use attached coupon. Fora limited time we will 
include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak 
Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of 
springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. 

USE THIS COUPON 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. I-6, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1 for which please send me by prepaid express enough Johnson’s Carbon Re- 
mover to thoroughly clean an ordinary motor three times. Also send half pint of Johnson’s 
Stop-Squeak Oil free. 
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GOODRICH. 


S| IVERTOWN 


Patrician in Look 
Yeoman in Service. 


HOUGH you make ‘sure o/ 
Silvertown Cord Tires 
by their Red-Double-Diamond 
trade mark, you can always 
pick them by their Patrician Bb, 
look— their generous hg 
yet symmetrical 
extra~siZe 


—— es —_— — _—— 


Silvertown 


: Cord X -cels 


1. Increased en- 
gine power. 

2. Smoother 
riding. 

3. Fuel saving. 

4. Speedier. 

5. Coast farther. 

6. Start quicker. 

7. Easier to guide. 

8. Give greater 
mileage. 

9.‘ More resistive 
against 
puncture. 


| 610. Repaired easi- 


ly and per- 
manently. 
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‘You can not pe ‘ be whtned their sverter 
appearance, smoother riding COMFORT 


ano ultinate ECONOMY. 


Where You See This Sign 
Goodrich Tires are Stocked 


Akron Ohio. 


The B.F Goodrich Rubber Company. 


Also Maker of the Famous Fabric Tire 
Goodrich Black Sg i ae a Tread 
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The Dndenendent 


Founded 1848 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Founded 1857 
Incorporated with The Independent May 22, 1916 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Founded 1880 
Incorporated with The Independent June 1, 1914 











The Independent is owned and published by the 
Independent Corporation, at 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, Karl V. S. Howland, president; 
Frederic E. Dickinson, treasurer; Hamilton Holt, 
editor: Harold Howland, associate editor; 
Edwin E. Slosson, literary editor. The price 
of The Independent is Ten Cents a copy; 
Four Dollars for one year. Postage to foreign 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.75 extra; to 
Canada, $1 extra. Writers who wish their articles 
returned should send stamped and addrest enve- 
lopes. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or 
non-return of manuscripts. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. Entered 
as Second Class matter at the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Ottawa, Canada. Copyright, 1917, by The 
Independent. Address all communications to The 
Independent, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Founded 1904 as Suburban Life 


Published monthly on the twenty-fifth of the month 
by the Independent Corporation, with ample 
and authoritative articles and service covering 
many phases of countryside living. The price is 
Twenty-five Cents a copy; Three Dollars a year; 
Fifty Cents a year extra in Canada; One Dollar a 
year extra in foreign countries in the Postal 
Union. Address all communications to The Coun- 
tryside, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Selma Lagerlof, who has won her way to 
fume by long years of quiet work, is not 
often to be found in the limelight. But she 
was persuaded out of her reserve once and 
that for a telling speech before the Inter- 
national Suffrage Congress. 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through is a best 
seller, tho it is a novel only by courtesy, 
and hasn’t any plot even if it makes up 
for this nobly in ideas. It is in its hun- 
dredth thousand, and has kept three presses 
a for two months and five busy for an- 
other. 


Bibles will have to go up-in price along 
with less important merchandise. The skins 
that used to cover them now line the coats 
of English soldiers. The coloring for the 
red edges is now up about fourteen hundred 
per cent, and paper for Bibles has soared 
along with paper for novels. 

The house that figured in Mildred Ald- 
rich’s Hilltop on the Marne is still a sol- 
diers’ refuge. At latest report there were 
three soldiers and seven horses recuperat- 
ing there. Meanwhile her simple little book 


that somehow managed to be real literature, 


has run up the price of real estate in the 
village round-about. 


James Norman Hall, author of Kitch- 
ener’s Mob, one of the best accounts of 
suldiering the war has brought forth, came 
back to America after his period of service, 
expecting to stay. Persuaded by his pub- 
lishers to return to Paris to write a book 
on the aviation corps, he went. But he is 
not writing. He is at the front again, fight- 
ing for the Allies. 

The Letters from John Wesley, recently 
published, are full of trenchant sentences. 
To the official who demanded an inventory 
of his “silver plate” he writes, “I have two 
silver teaspoons at London and two at 
Bristol. That is all I have at present and 
I shall not buy any more while so many 
around me want bread.” 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


LILLIAN RussE_t—Air is medicine. 

GENERAL Betit—Singing men are fight- 
ing men. 

Wooprow WiLtson—This is no war for 
amateurs. 

STELLA BENSON 
ably conceited. 

Ep. Howe—Key West, Florida, has a 
bad reputation. 

JESS WILLARD—I’m 
country wants me. 

HERBERT Hoover—EKat plenty, 
and without waste. 

Mary PickrorpD—Too much study will 
give anybody headaches. 

SaraAH BERNHARDT—I hate what 
ealled the “théitre libre.” 

Gipson BowLEs—The real food dictator 
of England is the German submarine. 

PRESIDENT Marion LERoy Burton— 
While I am open-minded, I am not empty. 

GENERAL SmMuTs—This is once more 
George Washington against George Rex. 

Pror. FRANKLIN H. Gippinas—Peace 
at any price can never be an enduring 
peace. 

Senator LopcE—I have never worked 
so hard or so much as I have since the 
declaration of war. 

Secretary McApoo—Failure to | sub- 
scribe to the two billion Liberty Loan would 
be a confession of national impotence. 

AMBASSADOR PENFIELD—In the _ last 
two years not one word has been printed 








Families are incur- 


ready when my 


wisely 


is 


‘ 


in the Austrian papers favorable to the 


United States. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—The principal thing 
you’ve got to do to keep an audience in 
good humor is to make it think that it is 
superior to you in intelligence. 


Dr. DumBpa—The entire fault for Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war lies with Presi- 
dent Wilson, who is an obstinate Anglo- 
phile autocrat, filled with doctrinary stub- 
bornness. 


Rev. Russet. H. Conwe_i—lIn order 
that the man may be the noble creature 
he can be in peace or war he must have 
the approval, encouragement, smile and 
practical aid of woman. 


Privy CouNSELLOR OswaALD FLANN—If 
neutrals were destroyed so ‘that they dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace, terror 
would soon keep seamen and travelers away 
from the danger zone and thus save many 
lives. 

Rev. J. H. Operz—Altho the ministry 
of the various denominations is the most 
perfectly organized group of labor unions 
on earth, a strike for higher wages has 
never once been mentioned in the history 
of the Christian Church. 














Two Flags Upon Westminster Towers 
April 20, 1917 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 


“This day is holy”—so sweet Spenser wrote, 

Giving to Love the world’s one bridal-song. 
Ah! Could he see these flags together float 

Where the gray pinnacles of England throng, 
What bridal-song of nations would he sing! 

How Shakespeare—thru whose pageantry of state 
Trumpets of Freedom and of Justice ring—- 

Our “true minds’ marriage” now would celebrate! 
My country's poets, foes of tyranny, 

For great and generous England raise your voice ; 
Be yours the apocalypse of Liberty— 

A vision that shall call us to rejoice. 
Divine the omens of the glorious years 
From these free flags—if you can see for tears! 
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She will look for the 


G OF; hi am Name . / 


In making a giff of silverware fo 
the bride in celebration of’ the 
event, the name of Gorham will 
make an event of the celebration, 
for it is a tradition of the American 
wedding thar silverware should 
carry the Gorham trade-mark 


BLO 


and we violate no confidence in 


saying that the bride will look for it. 
Sold by leading jewelers everywhere. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths © Goldsmiths 


NEW YORK 


Works - Providence © New York 
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PRUSSIANISM CONQUERS THE WORLD 


HE attempt of Germany to dominate the world 

has, we believe, been finally foiled. But that 

attempt has forced other nations to adopt in 

large measure those features of the German 
polity which they most abhorred. Liberty loving countries 
like France, England and the United States have been 
compelled to adopt conscription, expend vast sums for 
armament, impose unprecedented taxation, assume control 
of railroads, shipping and industries, to violate the free- 
dom of the seas, to resort to inhuman and illegal methods 
of warfare such as poison gas and jets of flame, to enter 
the devious paths of secret diplomacy, to subordinate 
civil to military authority, to regulate the habits and 
expenditures of private citizens and to limit freedom of 
movement and to restrict freedom of printing, writing and 
speech. The people of the Allied lands have recognized the 
need of meeting the German menace by imitating its meth- 
ods and all classes have cheerfully consented to the suspen- 
sion of rights and liberties that have been won by centuries 
of struggle and sacrifice. 

But the people have rightly insisted that the suspension 
of their privileges shall not be carried further and shall not 
be maintained longer than is absolutely necessary. That is 
why Congress shows such reluctance to comply with the 
President’s desire for a censorship. That there must be some 
restriction on the publication of military news is admitted, 
but whether it is necessary to impose such stringent regula- 
tions in America as the European belligerents have adopted 
is not at all evident. Outgoing mails and cables are already 
under control on both sides of the Atlantic and the news 
that comes to us from Germany has passed thru the hands 
of three or more censors, each of whom may have cut out 
from it or even added to it whatever he chooses. The reader 
will recall many cases of such misinformation. We all re- 
member those anxious days after the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany when the papers were full of 
alarming despatches from Europe telling of the holding of 
Ambassador Gerard in Berlin and the ill-treatment of 
Americans in Germany. At the same time the Germans 
were being exasperated by the same misleading messages 
in regard to this country, that Count von Bernstorff was 
not allowed to leave or communicate with his Government 
and the property of Germans in America had been seized. 
As the Berlin correspondent of the New York Times said 
when he got out of Germany: 

Berlin was absolutely without authoritative news from the 
United States. Nothing was coming thru but criminally false 
stuff, carried by a British news association, which seemed bent 
on doing everything in its power to accentuate the trouble be- 
tween the United States and Germany, to inflame the two peoples 
and drive the countries into war. 

As soon as a truthful dispatch could be got thru showing 
that the Germans in America were not being mistreated the 
attitude of the German Government immediately changed to 


one of marked friendliness and a special train was provided 
to carry the Embassy and other Americans to the frontier. 

Since their departure we have of course no authentic 
channel of communication -with Germany and must de- 
pend upon what the British Government chooses to tell us, 
and that is even less than it allows its own people to know. 
The December number of that staid old British monthly, 
The Contemporary Review, was not allowed to come to 
America because it contained an article by Dr. Dillon crit- 
cizing the conduct of the war. The London Nation, which 
as the most liberal of English weeklies has been especially 
welcome in America, is now deprived of the privilege of 
using the foreign mails. The press of England, even those 
journals most antagonistic to The Nation, have protested 
against its suppression and the question has been raised in 
Parliament. From this discussion we now know what was 
the sentence which roused the wrath of the War Depart- 
ment. The military critic of The Nation in discussing the 
retirement of the Germans on the Somme said: 

For some time our army had been relentlessly pressing the 
sector from which the Germans retreated, yet we find that the 
enemy slipt away, leaving few prisoners or material behind him. 

Now this is a fact which nobody can deny, least of all 
the British War Department, which had given out the in- 
formation. The naval expert of Land and Water, A. P. Pol- 
len, admittedly one of the most competent writers on naval 
questions, had an article prohibited by the British censor 
last month. Norman Angell, author of “The Great Illusion,” 
wrote an article for The New Republic, but was not allowed 
to send it because, as Bonar Law explained in Parliament, 
it contained a statement that thruout America had not 
been neutral but had been engaged in war with Germany. 
This is not a startlingly original remark. 

We call attention to these abuses not for the purpose of 
attacking the British censorship, for that would be useless, 
but because if the United States goes into the censorship 
business it will do as badly or worse. It is greatly to the 
credit of the British that they are so clumsy at the job. 
They have not had the practice of the Germans at muzzling 
the press. But our press is more numerous and less tracta- 
ble than that of any other country. Lloyd George is as well 
meaning as Woodrow Wilson and considerably more liberal 
in his politics. Yet with Lloyd George as Premier with un- 
precedented powers the British Government is, as the 
English papers put it, “prohibiting the export of British 
Liberalism,” and suppressing criticizm of the administra- 
tion while allowing the Tory papers to say what they please 
and go where they like. When the question of The Nation 
was brought up in the House of Commons the Premier loy- 
ally assumed the responsibility and defended the action of 
the War Department, altho he was obliged to confess that 
he had not known of it until he read it in the papers. 

Now America is the only one of the belligerent countries 
run by a partizan government. The others have coalition 
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cabinets. We do not in the least believe that President Wil- 
son would take a personal or partizan advantage of the 
unprecedented powers that he demands. But we greatly 
fear that these powers would be abused by his subordinates 
here as they have been in England and still more in France, 
Russia and Germany. The growing distrust of the Austra- 
lians for England is in part due to their resentment at what 
they call “the calculated perjuries” with which they have 
been fed by the cables. America, now that it has entered 
the war, is in the same situation. As we said in our editorial 
of April 24, “A Plea for Contented Ignorance,” the Ameri- 
can people will henceforth know no more about the war 
than the other belligerents, and since they cannot help it 
they should make the best of it. 

But because we are subjected to an external censorship 
is that any reason for imposing an internal censorship? 
No doubt there are traitors and spies among us and they 
will do their best to smuggle our newspapers into Germany. 
But such belated information is not likely to have much 
effect on the course of the war. We managed to get along 
in the Civil War without a censorship, altho there was only 
an imaginary line between the belligerents for two thousand 
miles. Now our enemy is across the ocean and encircled by 
watchful foes. The American press is indiscreet, but not 
unpatriotic. What is needed is not stricter laws and heavier 
penalties, but a competent corps of advisers to whom any 
doubtful item can be shown and who can give an authorita- 
tive opinion in advance as to whether its publication is or 
is not contrary to public interest. If any journal disregard- 
ed such advice it could be supprest or penalized. 








CROWNS AND COURTS 


HE Independent has always been a champion of un- 

popular causes, but for few of them have we been so 
much criticized as for our advocacy of republicanism. Some 
of our indignant critics point to the usefulness of mon- 
archy; they say that England and Germany are in many 
respects better governed than the United States. Others, 
again, defend monarchy on the ground of its uselessness; 
the king, they say, is only a symbol like the flag and in no 
way interferes with popular self-government. Many more 
or less valid objections are brought against our republican 
propaganda: that kingship has a sentimental and historical 
value, that it isn’t so expcnsive as Americans generally 
suppose, that such heterogeneous empires as Austria- 
Hungary could not be kept intact for a day without the 
personal tie of a ruler, that it is bad manners to lecture 
foreign nations on their domestic affairs, and that most of 
the rulers of Europe at the present time are not half bad 
fellows when you come to know them. 

We are not such fanatical republicans that we fail to 
recognize the truth of many of these contentions. We are 
willing to admit that nearly every man now in the kingly 
office is patriotic in intention and means well by his people. 
We do not forget that the King of Belgium is a hero, that 
the King of Spain is a prudent and liberal statesman, and 
that the rulers of Montenegro and Japan could make a 
name for themselves as poets even if they should lose their 
thrones. But the mischief of it is that the personality and 
the legal powers of the individual ruler are not the only 
questions involved in the institution of kingship. Royalty 
is like the ‘vermiform appendix in this respect, that, how- 
ever harmless in itself, it may have to be removed because 
it tends to become a center of infection. The mere fact that 
a person is allowed to hold supreme office by hereditary 
right gives prestige and moral standing to an aristocracy 
which otherwise would be exposed to’the blasts of public 
criticism. The King of England, for example, is himself 
nearly powerless and the House of Lords is a far greater 
obstacle to the progress of British democracy. But how long 
would the House of Lords exist if there were no king? Who 
can imagine a hereditary nobility in a modern republic? 


But royalty protects not only the hereditary principle, 
it attracts to itself every indefensible institution in the 
state. Dignitaries of the established Church, wealthy land- 
lords, chauvinistic professors and journalists, reactionary 
politicians and place holders, arrogant generals of the army, 
in short every class that hates or fears democracy, rally 
around the king as soldiers rally around a banner. We have 
heard of liberal kings, but who ever heard of a liberal court? 
The Russian Czar was little more than a weathercock 
blown this way or that by the factions of his court, yet it 
was in his name and only in his name that the bureaucracy 
dared to oppress the people. The Kaiser, egotist tho he is, 
has not always been as militaristic as some of his subjects. 
It is even rumored that the war party forced him to declare 
war on Russia against his will. But only the Hohenzollern 
prestige has made it possible for so highly civilized a people 
as the German to submit patiently to the insolence of Prus- 
sian nobles and the bullying of Prussian officers. Royalty is 
not always a sword of oppression, but by the law of its 
being it must be a shield for reaction. 








NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


VERY other great nation now at war has found it in- 

creasingly unecessary as the conflict goes on to regulate 
the production. distribution, and consumption of wealth. 
The United States must do the same. We should not wait 
for the compulsion of dire necessity to force us to such a 
course; but we should take up the plan at once, and go 
forward with it diligently and briskly. Prudence, efficiency, 
and democraey all unite to urge us along this road. There 
are many lessons in this field of endeavor that we can learn 
not only from our allies but from our enemies; and we can 
better the instructian by doing quickly what they had to 
do slowly, because their own experience had to be their 
teacher. 

In these three great divisions of our economic life, the 
national, state and municipal authorities should be devoting 
their best energy and intelligence to the consideration of 
these fundamental problems: 

First—The regulation of the farms, fields, factories and 
mines of the country. 

Second—The regulation of the means of transportation, 
the stock exchange, the cotton exchange, the wheat pit, and 
all other markets. 

Third—The regulation of the consumption of food and 
other forms of wealth by individuals and groups. 

This is the time of all times to try out the law of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 








IN UNION IS STRENGTH 


HE one constructive idea born out of the war’s uni- 
6 pent destruction is the proposal to establish at the 
close of the fighting a League of Nations, by which reason 
may be enthroned on earth, buttressed by every available 
sanction; moral, economic or physical. 

This idea was first given to the world at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, on June 17, 1915, when a group of 300 
distinguished Americans headed by ex-President Taft put 
forth the four famous proposals that constitute the plat- 
form of the League to Enforce Peace. 

The other day in London a group of 1200 representative 
men headed by Lord Bryce, including clergymen and mem- 
bers of the Houses of Lords and Commons, held a similar 
meeting to give expression to England’s thought on the 
subject. The British group has been working on the idea 
about as long as the American group, but only now has it 
been thought expedient to conduct the propaganda openly. 

The British organization, known as the League of Na- 
tions Society, is in complete agreement with the program 
of the American league, except that it is willing to go a 
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little farther in two respects than the latter has deemed it 
wise to go for a beginning. It proposes that the decisions 
of the Court of Arbitration shall be enforced and that the 
League shall take action against a non-member that re- 
fuses to arbitrate. The League to Enforce Peace, on the 
contrary, declares in its initial program that force should 
be used only to the extent of compelling a hearing before 
hostilities begin and that the league should not act against 
a non-member. As both the English and American groups 
would be perfectly willing to accept whichever program 
seems best when the peace conference assembles it matters 
little that they now have a minor difference. 

Now that almost all the nations thru their responsible 
ministers in office have accepted the proposal to substitute 
coéperation for competition in international affairs here- 
after and England and the United States have strong un- 
official societies working for that end, it would seem well 
nigh certain that some international league will be estab- 
lished when the war is over. 

“United we stand, divided we fall” is as sound a political 
doctrine today as it was in 1776 and 1861. 








THE HUNS 


AST week a large and enthusiastic throng of the “best 

citizens” of Memphis, Tennessee, burned a negro at 

the stake after soaking him in oil and cutting off his ears. 
The world must be made safe for democracy. 








NO SLACKERS IN THE WAR 


ROF. WILLIAM JAMES, in his remarkable essay, “The 
Energies of Man,” says: , 

A man who energizes below his normal maximum fails by. just 
so much to profit by his chance at life and a nation filled with 
such men is inferior to a nation run at higher pressure. 

In considering how it is possible to tap the unutilized 
reservoirs of human power, he refers to the stimulus of in- 
spiring ideas: 

“Fatherland” “the Flag” “Liberty” are so many examples of 
energy-releasing ideas, that unlock innumerable powers which, 
but for the idea, would never have come into play. 

That this is good psychology has been proved in every 
one of the belligerent countries, and we are beginning to 
realize it in America. Many a man who was grumbling at 
overwork before the war is now doing from 50 to 100 
per cent more than he did before, and feels better for it. 
Vacations will be spent this year, as the letters on another 
page show, not in trying to find ways of getting out of 
work, but in trying to find new work to do. The old easy- 
going, carefree days are gone, perhaps for a generation. 
Our national life must be speeded up. We must economize 
on time as well as food. As Longfellow says: 

The hights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Measure your work by what you have to do, not by the 
time you spend on it. What we need is not so much a day- 
light-saving movement as a midnight-using movement. If 
any man thinks his work is of so little value to the world 
that the world is better off with only six, seven or eight 
hours of it, probably he is right. So probably is the man 
who thinks that the world needs ten or twelve hours of his 
work. The overtime for which you get paid fifty per cent 
extra does not pay. But the overtime for which you get 
nothing pays several hundred per cent. It is a question of 
incentive, not of compensation. What a man likes to do, 
that he can do longest without overfatigue. 

We appreciate the value of the legislation restricting the 
number of hours of work in the industries. Each occupation 
has a limit beyond which labor is not profitable. No man 
could be expected or required to donate his leisure time to 
his employer. The man who has his labor to sell has the 


same right to restrict the amount of it as the grocer has to 
weigh the sugar out to his customer. But the man who is 
working on his own account is not so restricted. He is free 
to increase his efficiency without lowering the standard of 
his occupation. One who is vitally interested in his work 
and believes in its importance cannot be shut off by a time 
clock. Yet the slackers of industry are more apt to be 
found at the top than at the bottom. 

If the office closes before you are thru, take your work 
home with you at night. Sit up with it, sleep with it, dream 
about it. When your conscious mind is tired out, turn over 
the unfinished business to your sub-consciousness and let that 
solve your perplexities. Some of the greatest work of the 
world’s history has been done down in this dark cellar of 
the brain. It was there that Kekulé, the great German 
chemist, discovered the formula for the benzene ring. It 
was in this way that Poincaré, the great French mathema- 
tician, worked out his most difficult problems. It was the 
subconscious part of his mind that supplied Stevenson with 
the plots of his tales. Herbert Spencer said his philosophy 
“grew” while he was asleep. 

Look about you and you will see that the men who ac- 
quired the habit of knocking off work at four to play golf, 
or to sit in the grand stand for the benefit of their health 
have mostly knocked off their life work at forty or fifty, 
while the men who kept pounding away until eleven or 
twelve at night are doing great things at sixty or seventy. 
A professor could grade his students, better than thru ex- 
amination, by going out on the campus and noticing how 
late the light burns in the dormitory windows, provided he 
could be sure that the current was kept on for purposes of 
study instead of for poker playing. Live a double life, not 
one of work and one of dissipation, but both of work, prefer- 
ably of different kinds. Self-indulgence is suicide. Sparing 
yourself means wasting yourself. 

He that saveth his life shall lose it. 








JOHN BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP 


HEN Lord Beresford was speaking at the luncheon 

of the British Empire Productions Association at 
the Hotel Savoy in London he happened to pick up 
a plate and noticed by the stamp on the back that it had 
been “made in Germany.” He called attention to it, where- 
upon the indignant guests smashed their plates upon the 
floor. The manager of the hotel explained that the desscrt 
plates used at the luncheon were part of a lot of 10,000 
purchased five or six years before, but that he had supposed 
that all of them had been given away to hospitals. 

This opens a new field for patriotic enthusiasm. Let the 
British collect all the German paper currency in the United 
Kingdom and burn it in public bonfires. Let them sink all 
the German ships they have seized and spike all the German 
cannon they capture. Let them destroy all the German-made 
products that they have bought and paid for and then set 
to work to replace them. What a blow that would be to 
Germany! 


THE LOGAN LAW 


HE resurrection of the Logan Law by Secretary Lan- 
ge for the purpose of preventing the Socialist dele- 
gates from going to Stockholm and of prohibiting any other 
efforts to make peace between the warring peoples is likely 
to cause as much exasperation as an attempt to enforce the 
Connecticut Blue Laws. Of all dead legislation upon our 
statute books the Logan Law is the deadest, because it has 
never been alive. It was passed in 1799 as an act of per- 
sonal and partizan spite against Thomas Jefferson, who 
tried—thank Heaven, successfully—to maintain peace be- 
tween France and the United States. Jefferson gave a letter 
of introduction to Dr. George Logan, a prominent Quaker 
of Philadelphia, who went to France in order to remove the 
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misunderstanding which had caused the breaking off of re- 
lations between the American Government and the French 
Directory. If this breach had not been healed the American 
people might soon have been at war with the French, who 
had only a few years before come to their assistance, and 
we would not now have been greeting General Joffre and 
M. Viviani with the whole-hearted friendliness that we have 
recently shown. 

But Secretary of State Pickering was incensed, as diplo- 
mats always are, at such unauthorized intervention, and he 
caused the passage of the Logan Act, which says that 

Every citizen of the United States who, without the 
permission or authority of the Government, directly or indirectly, 
commences or carries on any verbal or written correspondence 
or intercourse with any foreign government, or any officer or 
agent thereof, with an intent to influence the measures or con- 
duct of any foreign government in relation to any disputes or 
controversies with the United States shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5000 and by imprisonment during a term 
not less than six months nor more than three years. 

This law has been as ineffectual as it was foolish. In the 
118 years since it was passed no attempt has ever been 
made to enforce it, altho no one has obeyed it. Pickering 
himself violated it with impunity when he got out of office. 
Whenever any controversy has threatened a breach between 
the United States and a foreign power American citizens 
have always considered it their duty to do what they could 
to clear up the misunderstanding by writing or talking with 
their friends in the other country, whether officials or not. 
Since it has always been a favorite amusement of American 
editors to advise the crowned heads of Europe how to run 
their realms, we are all of us likely to wake up some morn- 
ing in jail, which would be a great relief to the Government 
because it would solve the question of the censorship. 

The power to make war and peace is vested solely in Con- 
gress and the only thing that any private individual can do 
is to clear up—or promote—misunderstandings with tire 
people of other countries. However many mischief makers we 
we may have among us we believe that on the whole such 
efforts will do more good than harm. We have no sympathy 
with the aims of Hillquit, Lee and Berger in going to the 
Stockholm Conference, but we do not see how it will be pos- 
sible for them to muddle things any worse than the skilled 
diplomats of Europe have already done. Whomever we may 
blame for bringing on the war, it is admitted that it was 
accomplished thru secret diplomacy. In Russia the people 
are demanding the publication of the secret treaties which 
bind Russia with Great Britain and France. In England the 
Union of Democratic Control is gaining sympathy continu- 
ally. In all the belligerent countries there is a popular revolt 
against the secret diplomacy of the past. The more widely 
the possibility and terms of peace are discussed betweca 
the belligerent peoples the sooner peace will come and the 
more stable it will prove. 


HERE’S TO GOOD OLD YALE 


COMMITTEE of Yale Alumni under the sober chair- 
manship of one W. H. Taft, ’78, has just sent out a 
letter to Yale graduates asking them to answer two ques- 
tions. To the first one “Should Class Reunion Funds be 
expended for liquor,” 220 answer yes and 8213 answer 
no. To the second one “Should liquor be served at reunion 
headquarters,” 593 answer yes and 7796 answer no. 
Thus, if the majority rules—and we are sure it will in 
this case—the Yale graduates returning this June for 
commencement will be confined to drinking to themselves 
only with their eyes. As the American institutions of 
higher learning have never been pioneers in prohibition, 
this action of the Yale Alumni is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times. We understand that similar move- 
ments have already been started in other universities as a 
direct result of the lead taken by Yale. 


THE REAL FAULT OF ULTRA-PACIFISM 


T is a commonplace that the average man is right in his 

decisions and wrong in his reasons. That is why the laws 
passed by a democratic representative body, our Congress 
for example, are often so much wiser than the speeches 
made for and against them would lead one to expect. Nine- 
tenths of the people of the United States have a like: sus- 
picion of Prussian militarism and of non-resistant pacifism, 
and in this they show their common sense. But when most 
of us strive to justify by argument our objection to these 
two heresies we tend to miss the point of both. Opponents 
of militarism constantly harp upon the violence, lawlessness 
and bloodthirsty temper which it fosters. No doubt a com- 
munity may be injured by an excess of these qualities, as 
was pagan Scandinavia or the American West before the 
fence and the sheriff tamed its first exuberant individual- 
ism. But such communities are rather warlike than militar- 
istic in the proper sense of the term. Militarism implies iron 
discipline, which in turn implies obedience and submissive- 
ness on the part of the governed. The leader may be arro- 
gant and self-assertive, but the soldier must not be or the 
whole military machine breaks down. It is no accident 
that Germany, where militarism has been carried farthest, 
is one of the most orderly and quiet countries in the world 
in peace times and that the Germans have been the last of 
all civilized men to assert their rights against their rulers. 

An equally serious mistake is made in regard to ultra- 
pacifism. The average patriot reproaches the conscientious 
objector with his cosmopolitanism, his indifference to the 
call of his fatherland, and accuses him of being a friend to 
every country but his own. But if we turn from what is said 
about the opponent of this war to what he himself says we 
find him guilty of the opposite error. In several of the allied 
countries there have been strong anti-war movements, each 
of them due to a narrowness of sympathy and a limitation 
of outlook. In Russia a few extreme revolutionists urge 
upon the republic a separate peace on the ground that the 
fruits of their beneficent revolution may be endangered by a 
continued war. Now, it is quite arguable that Russia may 
gain its national objects by retiring from the war on the 
generous terms which Germany would be glad to grant, but 
it is obvious that such a peace would not benefit the cause 
of freedom and democracy in Europe as a whole, since it 
would leave Germany free to devote all its attention to se- 
curing supremacy in the west. In England, and also in 
Australasia, the anti-war movement is largely in the hands 
of a few syndicalists who care nothing what occurs on the 
continent of Europe so long as they can entrench the posi- 
tion of their trade unions in their struggle with local 
capitalists. In Ireland there is a small, embittered faction 
which is willing to abet any crime of Germany if only they 
can embarrass England. Finally, in the United States, al- 
most every voice that has been raised against war in 
Congress or in the press has reproached the Government 
for dragging us into a war that is “none of our business.” 

The real internationalists, the real cosmopolitans, perceive 
plainly that the world is more and more a unit and that no 
nation can be indifferent to a raid on liberty in whatever 
quarter of the globe it may occur. The true pacifists under- 
stand that their business is not to go off into a corner hug- 
ging a scrap of peace in the hope that nobody will take it 
away from them, but to organize all the liberal forces of 
the world into an armed and permanent league which will 
make the freedom of every people secure and war impos- 
sible. The sin of ultra-pacifism is not impractical Utopian- 
ism or lack of patriotism, it is simply selfishness. Not neces- 
sarily individual selfishness, for it is a mistake to regard 
as a coward the man who risks opprobrium and perhaps the 
penalties of the law by preaching against war, but the self- 
ishness which cannot look beyond the boundaries of nation 
or class to brothers who need our help against oppression. 
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It seems that England is 
to assume toward Italy the 
same relation that Germany 
ussumed toward Austria-Hungary. It 
was not until the Germans stiffened up 
the Austro-Hungarian forces that they 
made any progress. Italy has been for 
two years in the war, but has pitifully 
little to show for her immense sacri- 
fices and gallant endeavors. The city 
of Gorizia, ten miles inside the Aus- 
trian frontier, is her only considerable 
conquest on the Isonzo side, while on 
the Trentino side she narrowly escaped 
disaster thru a timely attack by the 
Russians. 

But during the dormant period of 
last winter Italy was frequently visited 
by British and French political and 
military missions, and preparations 
were made for a vigorous offensive in 
the spring. The chief deficiency of the 
Italian army was in heavy artillery, 
without which it was impossible to dis- 
lodge the Austrians from their strong 
positions along the frontier. It was 
found not sufficient for England to 
supply Italy with coal and iron; she 
had to send the guns. It was found 
not sufficient to send the guns; Eng- 
land had also to provide the men to 
handle the guns and the officers to 
manage the men. General Nivelle from 
France and Sir William Robertson 
from England went to Italy to advise 
in the reorganization of the army. The 
British contingent in Italy is estimated 
by the Austrians at 250,000. 

Consequently General Cadorna has 
now under his command a well equipt 
force numbering four million and pro- 
vided with heavy artillery and air- 
craft. The Austrians on the other hand 
have only a tenth as many troops, ac- 
cording to the figures of the British 
authorities. Of these about 200,000 are 
on the eastern front along the Isonzo 
River, against which General Cadorna 
is directing his attacks. 

The Italian offensive began on May 
12, and at the end of twelve days had 
resulted in the capture of 22,400 pris- 
oners and the gain of several mountain 
hights north of Gorizia as well as five 
or six miles of Austrian entrenchments 
on the Carso plateau south of that city. 
The Austrians admit having to give 
Way at certain points, but claim to 
have inflicted heavy losses on _ the 
Italians and taken 4000 prisoners. 


Cadorna’s 
Advance 


Most 


The Hindenburg rience! 
Line readers, hearing of 
the “Hindenburg 


line,” probably got the impression that 
it was a definite line of trenches, like 
those the Germans had deserted on the 
Somme, and that when the Allied 
troops had traversed the evacuated 
strip they would begin again their 
frontal attacks and either break thru 
or be repulsed. The reality turns out 
to be very different from this precon- 
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ception and not so simple. The fighting 
in this area is exceedingly confused 
and it is hard to balance losses and 
gains. The British troops sometimes 
push their advance beyond the enemy’s 
front trenches with unexpected ease 
and find a village deserted that they 
had expected to have to take by storm. 
Then again they may be taken by sur- 
prize by a counter attack from an un- 
foreseen quarter or when their artillery 
has completely demolished some en- 
trenched position the assaulting col- 
umn may find it filled with fresh troops 
brought there by underground pas- 
sages. How the Germans look at it is 
best shown by a quotation from the 
Frankfurter Zeitung: 

Hindenburg is conducting the defensive 
war according to a new method. One can 
—at any rate in the fighting area of the 
French—call this a semi-rigid method. It 
seems, as far as can be judged hitherto and 
from a distance, to consist in a combina- 
tion of the experiences of the war of posi- 
tion with the doctrines of the war of move- 
ment. Deep systems of trenches are most 
carefully constructed, and the defense in 
the trenches is mobile. The front trenches, 
which are exposed to the bombardment, 
are most lightly manned; there is an elas- 
tic bending back; infantry attacks are re- 
ceived in skilfully constructed cross-posi- 
tions; and powerful counter-strokes are 
made at the right time and in the right 
place. The successful result is that the loss 
of ground is slight, the casualties are dimin- 
ished. and the attacks are defeated in an 
unusually brief infantry fight. 

This seems to be a good description 
of the nature of the warfare, but the 
Germans must be easily pleased if they 
can regard as insignificant the capture 
of fifty thousand of their. men and 
fifteen hundred of their guns within 
a month. The total losses of the Ger- 
mans in this field during April and 
May are thought to be half a million, 
and the reserves that Hindenburg had 
accumulated for an offensive some- 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 21-—U-boat toll for the past 
week is thirty British vessels. Ger- 
mans attack French on Aisne. 


May 22—Russian peasants seize land 
and burn houses. Socialists assem- 
ble at Stockholm to discuss peace 
terms. 


May 23—American medical unit re- 
ceived by King George. Women 
workers strike in Paris. 


May 24—American troops, largely Cor- 
nell students, at the front in France. 
British make gain’ ons Arras front. 


May 25—Sixteen German aeroplanes 
raid English coast towns, killing 
twenty-seven men, twenty-six women 
and twenty-three children. Lloyd 
George proposes to Parliament an 
Irish convention to settle Home 
Rule question. 


May 26—Italian offensive on Carso 
nets 22,000 Austrian prisoners. Ger- 
many announces intention to sink 
hospital ships in Mediterranean. 


May 27—Two Spanish steamers re- 
ported sunk by U-boats. 




















where have already been consumed in 
this defensive. 

On the other hand the French are 
frankly disappointed over the results 
of their offensive and there is a popu- 
lar demand for the removal and punish- 
ment of the generals responsible for 
the failure to meet expectations. The 
military expert of the London Times 
says that the Allied armies in France 
‘must not indulge in soaring strategy” 
until the arrival of reinforcements 
from England and America for neither 
the French nor the British “could af- 
ford heavy losses in a great general 
offensive at this moment.” 








In the report of the 
British Admiralty _is- 
sued May 23 the nunm- 
ber of vessels lost was 30, that is 
4 more than the previous week, but 
the increase was in vessels under 1600 
tons. The losses of larger vessels, 18, 
and of fishing craft, 3, were the 
same. A reduction in the number of 
unsuccessful attacks from 19 to 9, 
indicates a decrease of activity on the 
part of the U-boats, but whether this 
is due to their destruction or with- 
drawal remains to be seen. 

The British Government feels much 
encouraged and the British public 
much relieved by the reduction of 
losses over last month. Premier Lloyd 
George said to the House of Commons: 

The successes against submarines have 
resulted in a distinct improvement in our 
food situation. We owe a very considerable 
debt of gratitude to the great American 
people for the effective assistance they have 
rendered and the craft they have placed at 
our disposal. Now that the American na- 
tion is in the war it is easier to make ar- 
rangements for the protection of our mer- 
cantile marine than it was before. The Ger- 
mans’ submarine warfare is destined to be 
the greatest miscalculation in the whole 
series of miscalculations of that hated 
empire, 

The French report 3 vessels lost 
within the week. The neutral Scandi- 
navian nations have suffered almost as 
much as the belligerents. Since the war 
began Denmark has lost 150 ships and 
210 seamen, but Denmark is not likely 
to enter the war even tho Norway and 
Sweden do, for Germany might imme- 
diately invade the country and so ob- 
tain a fresh supply of food and muni- 
tion material. Sweden, which has been 
more favorably disposed toward Ger- 
many than the others, has been exas- 
perated by the sinking of three Swed- 
ish grain steamers, the “Viken,” “Ves- 
terland” and “Aspen,” but the German 
Minister at Stockholm has apologized 
for the action of the submarine in this 
case. Four other steamers also carry- 
ing supplies from Sweden across the 
Gulf of Bothnia to Russia were cap- 
tured by a U-boat and taken to a 
German port. 

The losses reported by the British 
Admiralty do not include naval vessels, 
and it was not until twenty days later 


The War on 
Commerce 
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Underwood & Underwood 


JUST OUT OF REACH 





It must have been a tantalizing bait for the Germans in the first line trenches to see month after month this view of the town they could not 
take. This photograph of Soissons was taken thru the peephole of a trench recently captured by the Allies 


that the world learned that the British 
transport “Transylvania” had been tor- 
pedoed somewhere in the Mediterra- 
nean on May 4. The “Transylvania” 
was an Anchor Line steamship of 
14,315 tons built in 1914. The first tor- 
pedo which struck her at ten in the 
morning did not damage the engines 
and the ship made a dash for land, a 
few miles distant, but a second tor- 
pedo blew up the machinery and the 
vessel.sank half an hour later. The 
nurses were first put into the boats 
and the soldiers waited their turn on 
deck singing “Tipperary” and other 
popular airs. Most of the men were got 
safely ashore, but 213 were lost includ- 
ing the captain. 

It is now announced that the French 
liner “Sontay” was torpedoed between 
Marseilles and Salonica on April 16 
with the loss of 45 lives. A flotilla 
of Italian destroyers and light war- 
ships has been sent to the Medi- 
terranean to check the depredations of 
the U-boats in these waters. 


—_ The first fervor of en- 
thusiasm which  fol- 
Demand War jowed the severance of 
diplomatic relations between Germany 
and Brazil was followed by a partial 
reaction and a formal declaration of 
neutrality; due in part to apprehen- 
sion of the possible disloyalty of the 
unassimilated German element in the 
nation, and partly to the absence of 
any fresh cause of irritation with the 
German Government. But the news of 
the torpedoing of the “Tijuca” near the 
French coast again roused the popular 
indignation. The press of the nation 
and the statements of public men in- 
dicate that the desire for an entente 
with the United States is no small 
factor in the growing desire of Brazil 
to take an active part in the Great 
War. With the possible exceptions of 
Cuba and Panama, no nation in Latin 
America is so completely in sympathy 
with the policy of the United States as 
is Brazil. It will probably be only a 
matter of days before Brazil abandons 
its present “armed neutrality” for un- 
disguised belligerency. 
German intrigue has been active in 
Argentina to prevent the Allies from 


availing themselves of the grain re- 
sources of the nation. On May 17 the 
Argentine Government announced a 
new embargo on the exportation of 
wheat. Current rumor traced the em- 
bargo declaration to an offer from the 
German minister to the Argentine 
minister of agriculture to buy up a 
hundred thousand tons of wheat to be 
placed at his disposal. Since wheat 
cannot now be imported into Germany, 
such an offer would have no effect ex- 
cept to keep the grain supply out of 
the hands of the Allies. Another ex- 
planation is that Argentina has been 
exporting. so much grain that not 
enough was left for the needs of her 
own people. If the embargo upon in- 
vestigation turns out to be the result 
of a political rather than an economic 
motive, Great Britain will in retalia- 
tion refuse to export coal to Argen- 
tina and the United States may take 
similar action. 

Pians for the proposed neutral con- 
ference of American nations seem to 
be going very badly. Argentina is in- 
terested, but Brazil is unwilling to take 
any action which might be construed 
as unfriendly to the United States. 
Chile appears reluctant to take part 
in the conference. The Central Ameri- 
can and insular republics are virtually 
in the war already, and the Mexican 
Government still hesitates to commit 
itself to any definite foreign policy. 


President Wilson’s re- 
z fusal to exercize the 
Disbands Army_ authority vested in 
him by Congress to raise volunteer 
forces in addition to the army supplied 
by the selective draft necessarily in- 
volved the disbanding of the recruits 
raised by ex-President Roosevelt..In a 
public communication addrest to the 
285,000 men who had signified their 
willingness to accompany him to the 
front, Roosevelt announced that after 
consultation with the men who had 
volunteered to raise regiments for his 
division he had come to the conclusion 
that no purpose was served by keeping 
the organization in existence and that 
each volunteer was free to enter the 
regular army or the militia or return 
to civil life. He denied that the army 


Roosevelt 


he had recruited was ever intended to 
be “an independent command” or that 
he had ever insisted on commanding it 
in person. He refuted the argument 
that a volunteer army of men over 
drafting age would have taken away 
too many men who should have been 
distributed as officers among the raw 
recruits called out for compulsory serv- 
ice, by showing that the expeditionary 
force to be sent to the front under Gen- 
eral Pershing took from the country a 
much larger proportion of trained offi- 
cers than his own force would have 
done. Roosevelt exprest his pleasure, 
however, in the choice of his old asso- 
ciate, General Pershing, as the leader 
of the American army for service 
abroad. 


The most destructive 
windstorm in many 
months struck cen- 
tral Illinois on May 26 and swept across 
the state in a path more than 120 
miles long. The town of Mattoon in 
Coles County was the greatest sufferer. 
The sudden rise of the storm prevented 
the people of Mattoon from securing 
shelter and more than fifty were killed 
and over two hundred injured. The 
business section of the town was 
largely destroyed and many houses 
wrecked with a total property loss of 
two million dollars. Rescue work was 
begun at once in spite of the hail- 
storm which followed the passing of 
the tornado; the undamaged public 
buildings were turned into temporary 
hospitals and the streets policed by 
state militia. 

The neighboring town of Charles- 
ton suffered a similar property loss 
from the storm, and the death list 
there is placed at thirty-eight. Many 
smaller towns and villages in various 
parts of Illinois were wrecked and tele- 
graph communication was so thoroly 
broken down that it was days before 
any accurate estimate was possible of 
the aggregate damage in the wake of 
the tornado. The total number of 
deaths is already in excess of a hun- 
dred and forty, and many of the in- 
jured cannot long survive. Wind and 
hail together ruined the crops over a 
large farming area. 


Tornado Sweeps 
Illinois 
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The much _ discust 
revenue bill passed 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the twenty-third of May. 
Altho many details of the bill are as 
unpopular with the Democrats as with 
the Republicans, the Democrats of the 
House unanimously supported the final 
vote on the measure, thus making pos- 
sible the large majority of 329 to 76. 
Few changes of moment were made in 
the bill from its form in committee, 
but the Senate is expected to modify 
it very radically. Large increases in 
the income tax rates on the very high- 
est incomes were proposed by Repre- 
sentative Lenroot of Wisconsin and 
carried in spite of the opposition of 
Representative Kitchin, the Democratic 
floor leader, who had the bill in charge. 
On incomes in excess of a $1,000,000 


House Passes 
Revenue Bill 


a year, the supertax amounts to 45 
per cent; the first experience the 
United States has had with the income 
tax on the drastic European scale. 
There is no questioning the unpopu- 
larity of the revenue bill as a whole, 
but the need of revenue is so obvious 
that most of the schedules were ap- 
proved without serious opposition. The 
bitterest contest took place over Rep- 
resentative Lenroot’s proposal to elimi- 
nate from the bill the consumption tax 
on electric light and gas for lighting 
and heating purposes. The tax was con- 
demned as bearing hardly upon the 
homes of the masses of the people, and 
it was freely charged that such taxes 
were made necessary by a “deal” be- 
tween Representatives interested in 
sugar and tobacco to have these com- 
modities escape lightly. Another stub- 
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THE WORST OF PRUSSIANISM 
The proclamation above, in which the French Government warns non-combatants that German 
aviators have been dropping poisoned candies behind the lines, is a graphic example of one reason 
for America’s entrance into the Great War. Even now the will to deeds like these seems to us 
almost incredible, but we cannot escape the significance of this appeal, translated below: 


Vadelaincourt, March 30th, 1917. 


REPUBLIC OF FRANCE—NOTICE TO THE INHABITANTS 
The Mayor has been officially warned that poisoned candies have lately been dropt by German 


aviators in the neighborhood of Saint Menehould (Marne) 
exprest by the Prefect in his circular of March 


behind the English lines. 


. This information confirms the fears 


21 following similar actions by German aviators 


It is reasonable to believe that the enemy will, at any moment, commit the same indescribable 


acts at certain points in the Province of Meuse. 


The population is therefore warned for the second time to guard against the danger which may 
result from this criminal action of our barbarous enemies. 

Consequently, in accordance with the instructions recently published, any candy found within 
the borders of the parish must be taken to the Mayor to be sent to the Prefecture, in order to 


have it analyzed at the Military Laboratory. 


THe Mayor. 


——--- 


born fight centered about the projected 
increased postal rates on second-class 
mail matter. Various alternatives were 
proposed in place of the zone system: 
special postage on advertising matter, 
rates varying according to circulation, 
uniform increases in postage without 
reference to the zone system, and the 
elimination of all postal increases, 
Representative Mann, the Republican 
leader, tried unsuccessfully to restore 
the present postage rates on the 
ground that newspapers and periodi- 
cals were important factors in public 
education. Finally, a compromise was 
reached. The zone system for second- 
class mail matter was retained, but it 
was provided that it should come into 
effect in installments and that the rate 
for the farthest zone should not exceed 
six cents a pound. Letters will pay 
three cents instead of two as at pres- 
ent, and postcards two cents. The pro- 
posed tax on advertising was dropped 
from the bill. 

Not only the particular taxes im- 
posed upon the country, but also the 
announced policy of the Government 
to pay half the expenses of the first 
year of war by taxation is widely criti- 
cized, and an effort will be made in 
the Senate to eliminate whole schedules 
and substitute a fresh bond issue. But 
Secretary McAdoo of the Treasury 
Department advocates an increase in 
the war revenue bill sufficient to raise 
$2,245,000,000 instead of the $1,857,- 
000,000 estimated yield from the taxes 
authorized by the House. In support of 
this request he submitted estimates to 
Congress placing the probable cost of 
the war to the United States at $16,- 
600,000 a day. The importers who now 
have goods in bonded warehouses are 
taking advantage of the prolonged dis- 
cussion over the war revenue bill to 
withdraw these goods in order to escape 
the new tariff duties to which they 


‘ would be subject if the goods remained 


in bond after the passage of the law. 


Trying On The Council of National 
Our Wings Defense has announced 

the creation of an Air- 
craft Production Board, to be headed 
by Howard E. Coffin. The Aircraft 
Board will work in constant consulta- 
tion with the recently created joint 
army and navy board on design and 
specifications, and its chief function 
will be to bring manufacturers to- 
gether to produce a maximum output 
of types of machines desired by thc 
Government. Mr. Coffin believes that 
American factories can furnish about 
3500 air machines, including both 
training and battle types, this year, 
and double this record the year follow- 
ing. Schools and training fields now 
planned will educate some six thousand 
aviators a year. Applicants have al- 
ready begun preliminary training at 
several universities and technical insti- 
tutions. Near Dayton, Ohio, a four- 
squadron aviation school has been lo- 
cated on a tract of twenty-five hundred 
acres. Captain Waring, of Panama 
Canal fame, will be in charge of con- 
struction work at the field. Colonel 














THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Be. George Edgar Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution and former president of the University of Minnesota, was installed last week 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, to succeed John D. Rockefeller, Jr. A recent gift of $25,000,000 from John D. Rockefeller increases the 
endowment of the foundation to over $125,765,000 and promises increased scope in its war work 
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Kirby in New York World 
JOHN BULL TO IRELAND 
“Madam, settle it anyway you please” 


Glassford has undertaken the task of 
registering and standardizing the fac- 
tories of the far western states for the 
production‘ of aircraft. The United 
States will not buy aeroplanes abroad, 
but will increase production in this 
country to keep pace with our growing 
needs. 


: roger The improvised mer- 

Shipbuilding cantile marine which 
for Uncle Sam we are building to 
counteract the submarine menace will 
be partly of wooden and partly of steel 
ships. At first the Shipping Board con- 
templated the making of a merchant 
fleet almost entirely of wooden ships 
because it was believed that they could 
be put into use much earlier and much 
cheaper than ordinary steel ships. But 
both Chairman Denman of the Ship- 
ping Board and General Goethals, who 
has charge of tne work of construction, 
became early convinced that a steel 
merchant fleet was a necessity, and 
that if Congress voted the administra- 
tion adequate power over steel plants 
and private shipbuilders the construc- 
tion of steel ships might not take as 
much time as had been feared. The 
first contract, for eight steel vessels 
each of 8800 tons cargo capacity, went 
to the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Before Congress voted new ship- 
building appropriations the Shipping 
Board placed contracts for the build- 
ing of 286,000 tons, using the $50,- 
000,000 appropriated in the bill which 
organized the Shipping Board during 
the last Congress. Further contracts 
awaited Congressional action, altho the 
Shipping Board was deluged with 
offers. One bridge company offered. to 
construct for the Government one steel 
ship of five thousand tons every day 
thruout the year at the price of $153 
a ton. Denmark, following our exam- 
ple, has undertaken wooden shipbuild- 
ing to counteract losses from subma- 
rine attacks. 

It is probable that most of the Amer- 
ican ships built will be used to provide 
Russia with munitions or to carry on 
trade in the Mediterranean. In spite 
of the incessant drain upon her ship- 
ping, Great Britain still owns enough 


to more than supply her own necessi- 
ties and has even permitted her ships 
now building in American yards to be 
added to the numbers of the new mer- 
chant fleet which we are building. 


The New York State 
barge canal has been 
opened for naviga- 
tion from Buffalo to Albany, a route 
of 387 miles. The old Erie Canal, 
which has played such a great part in 
connecting the port of New York with 
the commerce of the central and west- 
ern states before the days of the rail- 
road, had become quite inadequate to 
cope with modern problems of trans- 
portation and New York State has 
spent at least a hundred and fifty 
million dollars for its improvement. 
The canal at present has a minimum 
depth of twelve feet thruout and is 
adequate for thousand ton steam 
barges. The Government has just com- 
pleted a military survey of the route 
in order to estimate its utility for 
transporting grain to the Atlantic sea- 
board. There will be a thru service in 
effect by July between New York and 
the principal ports on the Great Lakes, 
and freight rates on grain shipments 
are expected to be from ten to fifteen 
per cent lower than the present rail- 
road charges. The Shippers’ Naviga- 
tion Company proposes to put into 
commission forty-two vessels on a reg- 
ular schedule. 


Erie Canal for 
Grain Transport 


On May 21 a disastrous 
tire wiped out a consid- 
erable part of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The fire started in a storage 
warehouse, burned up many _ small 
homes and then swept on into the 
wealthier residence section and was 
only checked by dynamiting several 
rows of buildings. Nearly a hundred 
blocks were swept by the flames, some 
five thousand persons were rendered 
homeless, and damage was done to the 
vaiue of more than three and a half 
million dollars. Fire departments from 
several nearby towns joined the At- 
lanta firemen in a valiant effort to re- 
strict the spread of the blaze, the Red 
Cross established temporary shelter 
for the homeless and several compa- 
nies of soldiers gave efficient service 
in policing the streets and preventing 
looting. The gradual progress of the°* 
fire and the skill with which it was 
fought prevented the loss of life which 
might have been expected from the 
great extent of the conflagration. 


Big Fire in 
Atlanta 


Socialists Not to The American Gov. 
ernment has refused 
GotoStockholm 9 issue passports 
to Socialist delegates intending to take 
part in the conference at the Swedish 
capital. The three delegates who would 
have represented the United States at 
the international Socialist peace con 
ference are Victor L. Berger, of Mil 
waukee, Morris Hillquit and Algernon 
Lee. All three belong to the violently, 
anti-war faction of the Socialist party 
and have no sympathy with the war 
aims of the United States or of any 
of the Entente Allies; and the adminis- 


tration fears that the sole result of 
their efforts might be to bring about a 
separate peace between Russia and the 
Central Powers which would set free 
the entire resources of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary for conquests in the 
west. Of course, the delegates them- 
selves and other spokesmen for the 
party majority deny, probably with 
justice, any intent to bring about a 
partial peace or a general peace on a 
German basis, but all of the Allied 
governments agree that peace negotia- 
tions entered into by unauthorized per- 
sons at the present stage of the war 
could only be detrimental to their in- 
terests. Secretary Lansing reminded 
the Socialist representatives that the 
Logan Act of 1799, which is still in 
force, forbade any citizen to carry on 
“any verbal or written correspondence 
or intercourse with any foreign gov- 
ernment or any officer or agent thereof 
with an intent to influence the meas- 
ures or conduct of any foreign gov- 


ernment... in relation to any disputes 
or controversies with the United 
States.” 


On the twenty-fourth of 
May the British war 
mission left Washington 
for Canada. Before leaving the United 
States, Mr. Balfour, as chief of the 
mission, delivered an eloquent speech 
to a gathering of journalists at the 
National Press Club, expressing the 
pleasure which the British emissaries 
had experienced in the warmth of the 
reception given them by the American 
people in all parts of the country. He 
exprest his belief that the amount of 
preparation for taking an effective 
part in the Great War. accomplished 
within the first forty days since we 
declared war on Germany was remark- 
able, tho he admitted that the execu- 
tive had been hampered by the inevit- 
able delay in putting war measures 
thru Congress. 


Balfour Bids 
Us Farewell 

















THE MARINES “COME ACROSS” 
In the first United States forces to actually 
earry out our newly adopted war motto the 
Marines are given the chance they have fairly 
earned. Twenty-six thousand of them, under 
Colonel Doyen, are to go overseas as part of 
the expeditionary army led by General Pershing 
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The French mission arrived at Brest 
on the midnight of May 22 after an 
uneventful trip across the Atlantic. 
So quietly had the French commission- 
ers left Washington a week earlier, and 
so carefully guarded by the press was 
the secret of their departure that the 
general public had hardly become 
aware that they were not still in con- 
ference in Washington when the news 
came of their safe arrival in France. 

The Italian war commission, headed 
by the Prince of Udine, a cousin of the 
King of Italy, arrived in Washington 
just before the departure of the Brit- 
ish commission. The chief purpose of 
the Italian mission is believed to be 
political; to emphasize the solidarity 
of the war aims of the Italian and 
American democracies. Problems of 
transportation will also be considered, 
and especially the importation of raw 
materials from the United States for 
Italian factories. Italy is said to be in 
less need of foodstuffs than the other 
western Allies, but the need for coal, 
iron, lumber, cotton and chemicals is 
considerable. Similar commercial and 
industrial problems will be discussed 
by the Russian mission which has also 
arrived in Washington during the week. 


Lloyd George’s 
enthusiasm 
and tact seem 
‘likely to achieve another triumph in the 
settlement of difficult political problems. 
At the time when everybody seemed to 
‘have become discouraged over: any 
“peaceable outcome of the Home Rule 
controversy and when party feeling 
and intolerance were at their hight he 
comes forward with a novel proposal 
‘which has, to say the least, met with 
more favor from both sides than any 
previous plan. To win the war, he 
said, England must first win Ireland, 
and with that end in view he has of- 
fered to refer the whole question to 
Ireland for settlement. 

In a letter to John Redmond, leader 
of the Nationalist party in Parliament, 
dated May 16, he submitted alternative 
proposals. One was to put into effect 
at once the Home Rule act substantially 
as it was passed by Parliament in 1914 
but excluding from its scope for five 
years the six Ulster counties that are 
most averse to any degree of separa- 
tion from Great Britain. The second 
proposal was that a convention, com- 
posed exclusively of Irishmen and in- 
cluding representatives of all parties, 
creeds, classes and interests, be called 
to draft a constitution for seif-govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Redmond naturally rejected the 
proposal for the partition of Ireland, 
but exprest a willingness on behalf of 
his party to participate in such a con- 
vention. The Ulsterites are recalci- 
trant as ever, but it is believed that 
they cannot refuse to enter the conven- 
tion. Sir Edward Carson, leader of the 
Ulster party and organizer of the 
armed force which, when the war broke 
out, was prepared to resist the imposi- 
tion of Home Rule, is now in the inner 
council of the Government and the 
right hand man of Premier Lloyd 


The Irish Constitutional 
Convention 




















DISCOVERING AN OLD IDEA 


A French ship putting out its enclosing net, a defense against torpedo attack that was tried out 
and rejected over forty years ago 


George, his former opponent, so it 
must be assumed that he is not al- 
together averse to the plan. The Union- 
ists of the south and west of Ireland 
are opposed to the segregation of Prot- 
estant Ulster, for that would leave 
them in hopeless minority in Catholic 
Ireland. The most obstinate opposition 
will come from the Sinn Fein party, 
which is now set upon an independent 
Irish republic, and will listen to no 
compromise. 

It is Lloyd George’s intention that 
the convention should not be composed 
exclusively or even mostly of politicians, 
but that it should include representa- 
tives of the churches and colleges, of 
trade unions and capitalists, office 
holders and revolutionists. The sessions 
will be held behind closed doors as was 
done in case of the conventions that 
framed the constitutions of the United 
States, South Africa and Canada. Since 
it would be difficult to find an Irishman 
of prominence sufficiently aloof from 
the controversy to preside over the con- 
vention it is suggested that the Boer 
leader, General Smuts, who took an 
active part in forming the Union of 
South Africa, may be made president. 


The change in the 
Women Saft rage national spirit in- 

in Britain duced by the war 
has swept away the conservative oppo- 
sition to the enfranchisement of women 
which was formerly dominant in 
Great Britain. A bill providing for the 
extension of the parliamentary fran- 
chise to six million women was past 
in the House of Commons on its second 
reading by the astonishing majority of 
329 to 40. The vote for members of 
parliament is restricted to such women 
as already have the right to vote in 
local elections, to the wives of such 
voters and to university graduates. 
Women voters must be at least thirty 
years old. The reason why this high 
age limit is imposed is because the 
war has killed off so many of the young 
men that the women, who previously 
outnumbered the men in England, 


would be in a considerable majority. 
It is expected that this and other limi- 
tations of woman suffrage will be re- 
moved before many years. 


— Lia announcement of 
Denes ia the new Russian Gov- 

S ernment that it cgn no 
longer support the Allies in their pres- 
ent war program, but is willing-»to0 have 
a general peace without annexations 
or indemnities has caused consterna- 
tion among the other Allies: and they 
are trying to bring their peace terms 
into at least nominal conformity with 
the Russian policy. Last week Lord 
Robert Cecil declared that Great Brit- 
ain agreed with Russia on this point, 
but that it would be wrong to return 
the German African colonies because 
of the cruel treatment of the natives 
by the Germans or to suffer Turkey to 
oppress the Armenians. 

This week Premier Ribot, speaking 
for France, said to Parliament: 

We are following the development of the 
Kussian revolution with the utmost care 
und sympathy. The eminent and courageous 
statésmen of Russia were surrounded for 
a time by influences which made their ac- 
tion difficult, but the men of intelligence 
who have now taken in hand the Russian 
Government have made declarations which 
give us complete satisfaction. They say they 
wish a strong Government, and they desire 
above all to establish in the army that 
severe discipline which is an indispensable 
condition of the existence of the Russian 
nation, 

But Premier Ribot says that what 
the Russian Government really means 
by its peace formula of “no annexa- 
tions, no indemnities” is in substance 
“no conquests and no covetousness” 
and explains that this cannot apply to 
the “restoration” to France of the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine which 
Germany tore from France. 


In regard to the other point the 
French Premier said that an indem- 
nity was due for ravages to the invaded 
provinces: 

This indemnity is a contribution which 
is inflicted as a fine for wrong done. It is 


a requirement which both law and equity 
demand. 


© Underwood 4 Underwood 


TO COMMAND OUR ARMY OVERSEAS 


The first expeditionary force of United States troops, soon to leave for Europe, will be under Major General John J 


. Pershing, recently in com- 
mand of the Southern Department. General Pershing began his military career as a cavalry officer in 1886; he has seen service in the Indian 
campaigns in the Southwest, in the Cuban war, in the Philippine campaigns and in the recent punitive expedition into Mexico 
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THE OBSERVATIONS OF A COMMON-SENSE PATRIOT 


ARE YOU GRAFTING? 


MAN in my cousin’s office asked 

for an afternoon off to buy his 

uniform. He could have bought 

it Saturday, but he goes to the 
movies every Saturday. A neighbor’s 
daughter told her mother that she 
couldn’t help with the housework be- 
cause she had to go to a first aid class. 
Two of the offce boys are nearly 
useless now because they are talking 
about going into the navy half of 
the time and thinking about it all the 
time. This man and girl and the boys 
think they are giving help to their 
country. They don’t realize that what 
they give is only what they steal. The 
mother and the employers are doing all 
the giving. 

I wish somebody would print some- 
thing to show folks like them that what 
they are doing is simply theft and turns 
Uncle Sam into a receiver of stolen 
goods. Print something so that they 
will understand that cheating your em- 
ployers won’t profit your country—that 
if you slack on your job to serve the 
nation, you are like Deacon Spint, who 
used to take an ounce out of every 
pound of sugar he sold Saturday and 
use the proceeds for the contribution 
box Sunday. We’ll never win this war 
by grafting. 








THE LADIES’ AID? 

Last night my wife and I had a little 
argument. I think there is a point in it. 
So here it is. S means “She said,” and 
I means “I said.” 

S. John, I wish I could do something 
in the war. 

I. Well, you’re here on the job with 
a good supper and no complaints. 
That’s more than some 

S. But Mrs. Terwilliger is giving all 
her time to the Relief Dolls Bazaar 
and : 

I. And some of my time, too. She 
took nine good minutes to tell me to 
make her a toy warship to raffle. Would 
you do any good calling up Ike Rey- 
nolds and slushing, “Dear Mister Rey- 
nolds, you are just the one man to help 
us. We want hundreds of cigars made 
absolutely like a submarine, with a 
cute lighter as a periscope to sell at 
our fair. You will give us five hundred, 
won’t you?” 

S. I think I could get people to do 
things, if I tried, not just in her way, 
perhaps, but 

I. I’m not asking if you could do it. 
I’m asking if you could do any good by 
it. Sitting in a row of women dressing 
dolls five hours a week with a rebate 
of 90 per cent for conversation. 

S. I suppose it is rather wasteful; 
but it’s the spirit of it—the sacrifice. 
Mrs. Terwilliger said she had to pay 
$30 to get a nurse to free her for the 
work. 

I. Some sacrifice, all right. A sound 
girl who could be priming shells at 
Dover sacrificed to wheel that fat Ter- 
williger kid. 











BY E. L. THORNDIKE 


S. I do think she ought to take care 
of her own child, with only one, but 
anyhow she’s giving up that much of 
her money, and 

I. Whose money? That money be- 
longs by right to her granddaddy. He 
earned it in the soap business. She 
never earned thirty dollars in her life. 

S. Let’s not talk about her any more. 
I’m asking you what I can do. 

I. How should I know? All I know 
is you won’t find it out on the avenue 
or in the parlor. It’s the women in nur- 
series, kitchens, offices and shops that 
win wars. 











READING THE WAR NEWS 


The trolley this morning stopped 
about twelve seconds while the con- 
ductor and motorman read the Her- 
ald’s bulletin. We wasted about six 
more for the elevator boy to finish a 
piece he was reading. My stenograph- 
er’s glance lingered on the war news for 
about eight seconds after I was ready. 
I went out into the big room and I said 
politely, “Who has a morning paper 
he can let me have?” Each of the six 
clerks reached for the sheet he had just 
put under the ledger or in the drawer 
and then looked sheepish as he saw the 
point. “Thank you all,” I said, “let us 
now have two’minutes heart to heart. 
Reading the war news is all right at 
breakfast, or coming down in the trol- 
ley, or even, maybe, for ten minutes 
out of the time you take pay for. But 
there’s a limit. What you lads spend ex- 
tra for newspapers,” says I, “will feed 
a Russian soldier; and if you'll put the 
time you spend reading them on the 
work of this ship-yard, I’ll feed six 
more. You boys put me in mind of Dave 
Laster, who got so interested in read- 
ing about the preparations for his wed- 
ding that he neglected to go to it. This 
war is your wedding, and your part is 
to usher the supplies for building ships. 
Go to it. We won’t win any war by 
reading about it.” 








SETTING AN EXAMPLE 

Having put in overtime till midnight 
and a strenuous morning and finding 
myself peevish with the office staff, 
safety first told me to relax and get in 
tune with common sense again. So I 
strolled up town to Joe Willard’s gro- 
cery to have a chat. I was sitting on a 
stool in the corner by the door where 
the cracker barrel used to be and en- 
joying a peaceful dry smoke when Mrs. 
Quincy North’s car drew up in front, 
and Henry, a new clerk, went out to 
take her order. “Stop, look and listen,” 
says Joe, “and you’ll probably learn 
how to improve the grocery business.” 
At first we couldn’t make out much, 
but Mrs. Quincy North has a pulpit 
voice and soon she was going strong. 

“Why should I pay ten cents a pound 
for whole-wheat flour when it is cheap- 
er to manufacture than white flour?” 

“We have to pay more for it, madam, 
and also—” 





“It is shameful that one who is try- 
ing to set an example of economy to 
the working women of this city should 
be forced to pay these excessive profits 
to the middleman. I shall have the mat- 
ter investigated,” says she. “For this 
time you may send up five pounds. Send 
it at once.” 

“I am sorry, madam,” says Henry, 
“but our second delivery is already out. 
Could your chauffeur take it now?” 

“My car is not a delivery wagon, 
young man. Find a boy at once. The 
cook must have that flour before twelve 
o’clock. Colonel Aspinwall lunches with 
me, and the military arm must see that 
we are setting an example in food 
economy.” 

The boy Henry was wavering under 
this heavy barrage fire and Joe saun- 
tered out. “Pardon me, Mrs. North,” 
he says, “could you advise me on some 
matters concerning the mobilization of 
the retail stores? Just for five minutes 
in the office.” And he led her in, eyeing 
me to follow, locked the door and broke 
loose as follows: 

“A boy will not take time to deliver 
that flour. Wartime is valuable. This 
store won’t waste it on whims. Take 
your trade away if you like. Take all 
the hill trade away. I’m sick of peddling 
alligator pears and artichokes these 
days. You set an example of economy 
to the working women! Economy! A 
loaf of bread on your table costs about 
five dollars, ten cents for flour and 
four-ninety for frills. If the middleman 
had overhead costs like your house- 
keeping has, you’d pay a dollar apiece 
for toothpicks. Go home and give the 
colonel a square meal to cheer him up. 
Then can your cook. One woman wait- 
ed on by five servants can’t help win 
this war if she should eat nothing but 
sawdust.” 








“A GALLON OF OIL 


Being up in New York to pay off a 
loan it was my privilege to sit in with 
some of the 14 and 16-inch guns in 
business at a dinner. They got talking 
about economy and the war. A lawyer 
whom we'll call Judge (I won’t use 
their real names for reasons that will 
appear) said, “I go down town and 
back in the subway now. That’s three 
hours’ time of a chauffeur and car 
every day.” “I’ve let one of my two 
secretaries go and put in two hours ex- 
tra covering his job,” said a banker 
we'll call Naumburg. “My private car 
is in cold storage,” said a railroad man. 
“A compartment does me in these 
times.” After some more about yachts, 
servants and such, they asked me. 
“Down our way,” I said, “we don’t 
have so much to economize on, but we 
are trying to cut off some fringes. We 
plowed up the golf course except a 
hundred-foot fairway. At the club we’ve 
sent the door-opener and the shoe-shiner 
to the powder works.” 

“That is admirable,” said the Judge, 
“and what does the Chief do by way of 
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thrift?” turning to the biggest howitzer 
of them all. 

“Almost nothing,” said the Chief, 
“and before I apologize for it let me 
ask you a question. Do you think your 
plan for the C. R. V. was quite up to 
your standard?” 

“No,” said the Judge, “it wasn’t. I 
suppose it’s the excitement. I’d have an 
idea half in shape and then something 
would work out of joint.” 

“Maybe the subway shook it out,” 
says the Chief, and looked across at 
Naumburg. “Naumburg, you haven’t 
sent me that list I asked for. You never 
held me up like that before.” 

“I’m sorry, Chief. I ought to have 
looked after that myself, but I was 
crowded and I suppose my secretary—” 

“The Council of Defense could have 
paid that second secretary’s salary for 


a year rather than wait a day for that 
list,” said the Chief, and then it was my 
turn. “You men don’t get quite the rest 
out of golf that you used to, do you?” 

“Naturally,” said I, “being dubs at 
the game, we get nervous looking at 
that straight and narrow body of green 
grass entirely surrounded by potatoes; 
and we get sore weeding in the fertile 
soil and cultivating it with niblicks, but 
that makes all the more economy,” says 
I, thinking I had a point, “for we don’t 
play half as much.” 

As soon as the words were out I saw 
that the point was turned the other 
way and went on before he could catch 
me. “No, I’ll give in. A dozen golf balls 
and a spoiled afternoon is a high price 
for a few potatoes. Whatever playing 
down these alleys is, it’s not rest. But 
I’ll stand for firing the door-man.” 


“So will I,” says the Chief, “but 
probably not for shining your own 
shoes. The way I see it is ‘millions 
for efficiency but not a penny for dis- 
play.’ A man is a criminal in these days 
to use material goods or labor to show 
off, but a man is a fool to cut the 
quality of his work. Each of us is a 
sort of intellectual or executive engine 
that must be kept in perfect running 
order for this war. If the engine really 
needs a good game of golf, or a quiet 
ride down town, or for that matter, a 
private car, in ordinary times, it needs 
it all the more now. The most wasteful 
thing in the whole world is mental 
friction. 

“We'll never win this war by burn- 
ing out a 110,000 horse-power engine to 
save a gallon of oil.” 

New York City 








It is April, 


greens; 


shaking 
Above their green sheaths. 


At this so early springtime. 
But man gives more! 


Above the city streets; 


colors 
Down every curving way. 
Blossoms of War, 
Blossoms of Suffering, 


Flags! 


And the snow lingers on the dark sides of ever- 
The grass is brown and soggy 
With only a faint, occasional overwash of green. 


But under the leafless branches 
The white bells of snowdrops are 


Snow, fir-trees, snowdrops—stem and flower— 
Nature offers us only white and green 


Man has unfurled a Nation’s flags 


He has flung a striped and starry symbol of bright 


Strange beautiful flowers of the New Year: 


THE BREAKING OUT. OF THE FLAGS 


BY AMY LOWELL 


They flap and fly. 

Men plant potatoes and click typewriters 
In the shadow of them, 

And khaki-clad soldiers 

Lift their eyes to the garish red and blue 
And turn back to their khaki tasks . 


nodding and Refreshed. 


America, 


Red stripes, 


Turn us not from our purpose, 
Lead us up as by a ladder 

To the deep blue quiet 
Wherein are shining 

The silver stars. 


The clock strikes. 

The spring is upon us, 

The seed of our forefathers 

Quickens again in the soil, 

And these flags are the small, early flowers 
Of the solstice of our Hope! 


Thru suffering to Peace! 
Thru sacrifice to Security! 














Over door-lintels and cornices, 

Above peaked gables and flat mansard-roofs 

Flutter the flags. 

The avenues are arcaded with them, 

The narrow alleys are pleached with stripes and 
stars. 

For War is declared, 

And the people gird themselves 

Silently—sternly— 

Only the flags make arabesques in the sunshine, 

Twining the red of blood and the silver of achieve- 
ment 

Into a gay, waving pattern 

Over the awful, unflinching Destiny 

Of War. 


The flags ripple and jar 

To the tramp of marching men, 

To the rumble of caissons over cobblestones. 
From seaboard to seaboard 

And beyond, across the green waves of the sea, 


Soldiers, sailors, clerks, and office boys, 
Men, and Women—but not children, 
No! Not children! 

Let these march 

With their paper caps and toy rifles 
And feel only the panoply of War— 
But the others, 

Welded and forged, 

Seared, melted, broken, 

Molded without flaw, 

Slowly, faithfully pursuing a Purpose, 
A Purpose of Peace, 





Even into the very flame of Death. 
Over the city, 

Over all the cities, 

Flutter flags. 

Flags of spring, 

Flags of burgeoning, 

Flags of fulfilment. 
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MANY INVENTIONS 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


AUTHOR OF “THE EARLY HISTORY OF ELECTRICITY” 


BOUT a month ago, it was as- 

serted that the German subma- 

rines had sunk 400,000 tons of 

ships in a week, and a total of 
over a million and a half tons in thirty 
days. Also that the British food situa- 
tion had become so serious as to excite 
grave apprehension of national disas- 
ter unless before next fall the inven- 
tive genius of this country should find 
a way of destroying the blockading 
U-boats or of protecting vessels men- 
aced by them. As it now appears that 
the statistics were much exaggerated, 
and that the food supply of Great 
Britain will hold out until harvest time, 
the somewhat hysterical outburst of 
suggestions which has been filling the 
newspapers and flooding the numerous 
“Boards” in Washington with hundreds 
of letters daily, is, naturally becoming 
abated. The need for a solution of the 
problem none the less continues, for 
none as yet has been authoritatively 
and definitely announced. The follow- 
ing is intended to help forward the 
desired result. 

Invention cannot be achieved by any 
process of self-pumping, therefore any 
public assertion by anybody that he is 
“going to invent” may be at once dis- 
credited, and laid aside. Even a hen 
waits to lay the egg before she cackles. 
Equally any claim by anybody that he 
has invented something which he omits 
to explain is also negligible, and to be 
charged to a simple desire for personal 
notoriety. People who, for a commend- 
able reason really wish to keep secret 
what they have done do not say any- 
thing about it at all. No extra credi- 
bility is imparted to announcements 
which merely restate the problem, or 
express gratifying convictions that it 
should or would be solved, because 
coming from persons holding official 
positions, or otherwise more or less 
prominently before the public. Nor is 
a yearning to do something, however 
eminent, the same thing as doing it. 

The two main questions are, (1) 
how can ships be protected from tor- 
pedo attack?—-since the torpedo is at 
present the submarine’s weapon—and, 
(2) how can submerged submarines be 
destroyed? The time qualification to 
the first question (“at present’) is 
necessary because it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that as the subma- 
rine develops to greater size and driv- 
ing power, her ramming capacity must 
be reckoned with. Ramming, once re- 
garded as a highly formidable mode of 
attack, vanished before the practical 
impossibility of ships getting near 
enough together for contact, prior to 
mutual destruction by their high pow- 
ered guns now effective at 18,000 yards. 
But a ram which is under water, and 
so cannot be seen and fired at, and 
which can deliver a blow hard enough 
to smash in the unarmored bottom of a 
super-dreadnaught and with greater 
ease the thin hull of a food carrier, is 


quite independent of the exhaustion of 
a limited supply of highly expensive 
torpedoes. As the Germans are report-‘ 
ed to be building submarines of 2400 
tons, and submersible cruisers of 5000 
tons, the destructive force of impact 
of such craft is not difficult to imagine. 
The problem of protection is very 
much the older one of the two issues 
before noted. It has been under close 
study for some forty years—if not 
longer. If the multitudinous lay sug- 
gestions recently offered have any 
feature in common it is their steady 
resurrection of expedients long since 
tried out and abandoned. In any line 
of invention the new mind, of course, 
sees the most obvious things first, and 
under such stress as the present rushes 
to publish them in complete oblivion of 
the fact that other minds in the past 
may naturally under like conditions 
have reached the same conclusions. 


F the old modes of protecting hulls 
C)ine following are the most com- 
mon. Shields, supported outside of 
the vessel to intercept or prematurely 
explode the torpedo. Water currents ar- 
tificially produced around the ship and 
intended to deflect the torpedo. Armor, 
especially on the ship’s bottom, heavy 
enough to resist the torpedo explosion. 
Filling or covering the hull more or 
less with material which will deaden 
the shock. One inventor wants to cover 
the outside of a battleship with ‘soft 
mattresses” from which he insists the 
torpedo will bounce. The United States 
paid a lot of money during the Civil 
War to discover that even solid shot 
would not “bounce” from India rubber 
armor. Or casing the hull with some 
material which if partly blown away 
will not open holes into the vessel, or 
which will swell up and close the hole, 
or which is so buoyant that even if a 
large part of it be torn out the remain- 
der will still keep the ship afloat. Con- 
struction of the hull in many cellular 
divisions, or with strong longitudinal 
bulkheads, or more recently, with com- 
partments kept filled with compressed 
air which, in case of rupture, operates 
after the fashion of the diving bell to 
keep out the water. 
There are many other schemes, but 
the foregoing will be sufficiently typi- 
cal, especially as each of them is the 


‘subject of many modifications. The 


shields vary from huge floats made of 
cork or the like and as big as the ship 
herself, and towed on each side of her 
from laterally extended booms, to the 
simple encompassing net similarly sup- 
ported. There are stationary shields of 
thin plate metal and of layers of metal 
and cotton, or wood; curved shields 
intended to lift the torpedo out of 
water (supposing it to run upon them) 
or reversely shaped to make it dive to 
the bottom, shields suspended in the 
air and caused to drop into place by 
some mechanism, usually electric, 


which the torpedo is expected to set in 
operation by pushing something or 
breaking a circuit wire before it gets 
to the ship. Nothing of this kind has 
come into use except the simple wire 
netting. This largely cuts down the 
speed of the vessel, is apt if broken to 
become entangled in the screws and is 
easily penetrated by the high-speed 
modern torpedo. It is sometimes re- 
tained as a guard for the ship while at 
anchor, or when moving slowly in 
smooth water. The weight of naval 
opinion however is against it. 

Currents produced in the water 
around the ship by extraneous pro- 
pellers, or pumped by the engines are 
apparently futile. The gyroscopic con- 
trol of the torpedo tends to counteract 
any outside deflecting force and keep 
it in a straight path, and its speed and 
weight have a like tendency. Bottom 
armor reduces the speed of the ship, 
greatly adds to the cost, and may be 
counteracted by increasing the amount 
of explosive in the torpedo. Large 
balks of timber, cotton bales, and the 
like reduce the cargo space in a food- 
ship—or take up indispensable room 
in a warship where every cubic foot 
counts and is necessarily utilized, while 
besides if torn away in part the result 
may be to change the ship’s flotation 
lines not only to reduce her speed, but 
in some circumstances .to upset her. 
Cornstalk pith and other substances 
which expand when wet have been used 
to close shot or shell holes, but one 
could hardly fill a freight vessel with 
them and expect her to carry much of 
anything else. As has been said most 
of the proposed plans are ancient. A 
New York newspaper recently pub- 
lished a large picture of a ship in full 
headway on a rough sea carrying an 
enclosing net (forty odd years old) 
and having a forked mine catcher at 
her bows—a plan used by Admiral 
Farragut on launches preceding his 
ships in the Civil War. The only pos- 
sible novelty was shooting at the mine 
after the fork had picked it up with 
the excellent chance of thereby explod- 
ing the mine and so blowing off the 
bow of the vessel. 


HE internal construction of ships 

is something of which the layman is 

peculiarly ignorant and therefore 
had better let alone. Any modification 
involves mathematics of a recondite 
order incident to redisposition of 
weights, and all that nice interadjust- 
ment of parts which render the archi- 
tectural engineering of a building sim- 
plicity itself beside that of a ship. The 
elements of a marine structure made 
to be cradled in the water cannot be 
changed around or have other elements 
injected into them quite as easily as 
the partitions in a house. It does not 
follow that some happy conception in 
naval construction may not occur to 
the man whose marine knowledge does 
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not soar beyond a catboat, but it might 
be wiser to tell it to a naval architect 
before patriotically offering it to the 
Navy Department, the “Boards” and 
the newspapers. 

The electrical and magnetic sugges- 
tions are legion and belong in a class 


by themselves. Some of them are the ° 


ultra refinements of shore going elec- 
trical experts not conversant with 
things of the sea, such as currents, 
tides, big waves and the like, or as 
often happens are entirely too delicate 
for practical use. There are others of 
which the favorites are electro mag- 
nets stuck on the outside of the ship 
in all sorts of places and supposed like 
the magnetic mountain which pulled 
the nails out of Sindbad the Sailor’s 
vessel to drag the torpedo in some un- 
known manner away from its victim. 
Others propose to magnetize the whole 
hull or the end of the torpedo and in 
that way to cause the latter somehow 
to deviate, but the most imminent 
possibility in this plan seems to be the 
assurance that the torpedo will reach 
its mark. It is not at all improbable 
that electrical means will contribute 
effectively to the ultimate solution of 
the question, but if the inventor who 
wants to use ship or torpedo attract- 
ing magnets will consult the electrical 
expert who wants to invent by the aid 
of milli-voltmeters, polyphase current 
and the twisting of x and y from one 
side to the other of algebraic formulae, 
a mutual cancellation of wasted efforts 
will ensue which cannot fail to be bene- 
ficial to both parties. 

Shields supported at a distance from 
the ship so as to prevent the torpedo 
explosion taking place directly against 
the hull—besides greatly reducing the 
speed and maneuvering qualities—will 
not protect from injury unless the dis- 
tance be very much greater than can 
practically be afforded. It is not neces- 
sary to make a hole in a ship in order 


to cause very serious injury. The ex- 
plosion of a modern torpedo even as far 
off as 25 feet will rack the vessel, open 
her seams thus causing her to leak, 
and throw her machinery so far out 
of gear as to cut down her speed and 
make her an easy victim for the next 
torpedo fired from her assailant. If 
she is a warship in a squadron the 
other vessels composing it will abandon 
her to her fate—as the wounded “Blii- 
cher” was left in the North Sea action. 
Where there is a certain danger zone 
to be traversed cutting down speed is 
a very serious matter, because the 
shorter time the ship is exposed to 
attack the less her peril therefrom. 


merged submarines, or of locating 

them so as to enable them to be 
found and then destroyed as described 
in a former article, must now be pre- 
sumed insufficient, in view of the fact 
that we are building some 3,000 wood- 
en food carriers to defy the U-boat 
blockade in the hope of enough of them 
getting through to prevent a dangerous 
shortage. Possibly if one’s heart and 
lungs are sound one might exhaust a 
pursuing bear by running away from 
him: but it might be better to have a 
rifle. At all events, the scheme adopted 
is pretty persuasive proof that we have 
not got the necessary weapon, and as 
was said in the beginning, prophecies 
and speculations cannot take the place 
of that possession. There are, how- 
ever, some promising leads — not 
achievements be it observed—but ideas 
which seem to be worthy of further 
development. 

For example, a submarine Lelow the 
surface is now blind. She cannot see 
another submarine or any obstruction, 
such as a mine, in her path. It is prob- 
able that if a way could be found to 
enable a submarine to illuminate the 
water ahead of her for, say, even 100 


r ‘HE various ways of destroying sub- 


feet, and sufficiently to recognize an 
object in silhouette without any exact 
definition, then she might be able to 
sink that object if a submarine either 
by torpedo or by an underwater gun, 
or if a mine to steer clear of it. A 
submarine with this vision would be 
to other submarines without it as a 
man with full sight and ample weapons 
to a room full of blind men unarmed, 
and a mine field protecting warships 
might prove no effective barrier to her 
getting within torpedo range of them. 
The solution is difficult, if it can be 
done at all. 

Again, if the whereabouts of a sub- 
merged submarine is known, her cap- 
ture or destruction is not at all un- 
likely. Because the submarine is driven, 
while under water, by an _ electric 
motor, a sound is produced, somewhat 
resembling that of a revolving electric 
fan. Practically that sound is charac- 
teristic. If a way could be found 
whereby thru a telephone transmitter 
(thing you talk into) or microphone, 
that sound could be reproduced at a 
receiving station on ship or shore, then 
it may be possible not only to locate 
the submarine but to recognize her 
speed and direction of movement. 

Another way—a submarine may be 
regarded as simply a moving body of 
steel. Such a moving body traveling 
across an electric circuit will affect the 
current therein, and the disturbance 
may be shown by well known indicat- 
ing instruments. The result again being 
a recognition of position, speed and 
direction. Could such a circuit, or a 
plurality of circuits, be established in 
harbor mouths or other points impor- 
tant to be protected?—or, and still 
more difficult—can a ship at sea estab- 
lish temporarily such a circuit in her 
own vicinity which will warn her of 
the presence or approach of a sub- 
marine? 

New York City 


WHY | AM A POET 


BY ONE OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL 


AM a poet. Many people do not be- 

lieve it. But I know it. And I hope 

to be able, even yet, to convince a 

few of the skeptics. My best reason 
for believing that I really am a poet 
is the fact that, in spite of everything, 
I still do believe it! For I am not what 
is called a “successful poet.” Other 
poets still treat me with tepid kind- 
ness. I have never been petted by wom- 
en’s clubs. I am not invited to read in 
churches. And nobody seems to think 
that I “ought to be encouraged.” 

To be sure, my work has appeared 
in many strange places, in magazines 
for women and magazines for children, 
in journals for the advancement of 
trade and journals for the advance- 
ment of art, in flamboyant, revolution- 
ary periodicals designed for the pur- 
pose of pulling down the present social 
structure, and in periodicals for the 


purpose of uplifting humanity whether 
it wants to be uplifted or not. I have 
had the pleasure of seeing my poems 
in several of the “poetry magazines” 
and in a number of “highbrow reviews.” 
Moreover, the sporting magazines and 
physical culture magazines have some- 


times been kind and a few popular © 


magazines and newspapers have not 
scorned me. To put it briefly, my poems 
—not the same poems—have made 
happy journeys both to The Masses and 
The Sunday School Times! I have no 
doubt that the thousands of young 
lovers, lonely teachers, represt preach- 
ers, earnest club women and idle dow- 
agers,who are trying in vain to “break 
into print” would consider me success- 
ful if they knew my history. I am no 
longer in the class with the thousands 
who cannot place their work. Perhaps 
I may even claim to be one of the two 


or three hundred best poets in the 
United States without seeming to vaunt 
myself or be puffed up! 

Moreover, my writings have gone far 
afield. They have been reprinted on 
blotters for use in hotel bedrooms and 
on advertising postal cards sent out by 
the Chamber of Commerce of a western 
town and on calendars designed for 
the English-speaking public of China! 
I have received letters from notables 
who praised my work extravagantly 
and, what is better, I have received let- 
ters from simple, kindly people who 
have enjoyed it and wished to thank 
me. The critics mixt praise and blame 
generously in discussing my first book. 
I was elected to membership in the 
Poetry Society and my homespun biog- 
raphy was wrought into the tapestry 
of “Who’s Who in America.” But in 
spite of all this I know that I am not 
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really a successful poet. I still find 
it difficult to secure book publication 
for any new collections of my verse. 
I make very little money in royalties 
on work previously done. I thank 
Heaven whenever I have time for the 
fact that I am not compelled to buy 
potatoes with what money I get from 
magazines for my verse! And—now 
this is really important—the four gen- 
teel parlor-table magazines will have 
none of me! I used to suppose that this 
was because my work was not yet good 
enough. That was when I was young. 
And I resolved to make it so good that 
the genteel editors of those serenely 
decorative periodicals would come to 
me with benign smiles and crisp checks 
and ask for my work. I am still doing 
all a human being can do to make my 
work better, but not to win their favor. 
When I am quite sane and in the New 
Year’s spirit I resolve never to send 
them anything more over my own sig- 
nature. For I have begun to believe 
that the reason for their rejection of 
my work is to be found in the fact that 
there is a vast gulf fixt between my 
temperament and theirs. I say theirs, 
advisedly, for, in so far as magazines 
can reveal it, they seem to me to have 
one temperament in common. It is po- 
lite and staid, delicate, refined—some- 
times even pretty. And when I do any- 
thing at all good it is likely to be rough 
and human and rather vigorous. Per- 
haps I shall never be found on the par- 
lor table. I do not know. But I know 
that one cannot be what is technically 
called a “successful poet” without be- 
ing a contributor to these polite and 
pleasant pages. 


UT not only do I know that I am an 

unsuccessful poet. My friends know 

it. They ask me why I will go on 
writing poetry that brings me no sub- 
stantial rewards of any kind, neither 
money, nor fame, nor the condescend- 
ing kindness of women’s clubs, nor the 
respectful friendship or enmity of suc- 
cessful poets, nor homage in the parlors 
of the plump and well-nourished capi- 
talist. “Why not do something that 
counts?” say my friends. And they sug- 
gest prison-reform, keeping boarders, 
kindergartening, current topics classes, 
secretarial work for really successful 
writers, a place on a university faculty, 
chicken-raising, landscape-gardening or 
selling encyclopedias. These things are 
practical and count, they tell me. They 
say that if I would really use my brains 
(poetry, of course, is not real intel- 
lectual labor!) I would soon be able to 
drive my own car and wear sable and 
play bridge. (How happy that would 
make me! I hate machinery and fur 
and cards!) In short, they show me 
that they have still a little faith in my 
brains but think that I do not know 
how to use them advantageously. 

To tell the exact truth I have some- 
times agreed with my friends. I have 
sometimes gone to bed thoroly dis- 
heartened, telling myself that I had 
better get a position in a real estate 
office the next day and try myself out 
at selling land. And I remember one 
dark night when the inward angel was 





very sulky, when I went downstairs in 
the dark with an armful of all the note- 
books I owned, the years’ accumulation 
of manuscript, and I was looking for 
the stove . .. I wanted to burn them 
all up. ... I would burn them and then 
I would never write again—never, 
never, never. ... But I could not find 
the matches. I had to look for them a 
long time. When I found them I had 
decided that the whole performance 
was utterly melodramatic and‘ absurd. 
My sense of humor came to the rescue 
and I went back to bed. I would never 
write another poem, tho. I would really 
and finally give up the big dream of 
trying to create beauty in words. No- 
body wanted it anyway. ... The next 
day I wrote another poem. ... 


INCE that time I have not deceived 
S myself. Poetry is mine and I am po- 

etry’s for life. And when my friends 
ask me why I am a poet the only true 
answer is that I am a poet because I 
cannot help being one. Before I could 
form English letters with my hands 
my mind spoke in worded rhythms. I 
made many a little verse about: things 
that pleased me before I could read or 
write well. Here is a stanza written in 
my childhood which shows the literary 
influence of the poetry I had read, al- 
tho it was inspired by a lovely meadow 
lying fallow near a brook, where, un- 
beknownst to my mother, I used to take 
off my shoes and stockings and “go in 
wading.” 
Violet wild, I know thee well, 


For thy shadow falls on the mossy dell 
Where soft winds kiss each pretty blue 


petal 
And speak to my heart while the dew doth 
settle. 

I wish some one had told me then, 
what I had to learn for myself many 
years later, that literary language is 
never so good for poetry as is the lan- 
guage of the finest and simplest human 
speech. 

During adolescence poetry was my 
consolation for all the problems crowd- 
ing and cruelly pressing in upon a very 
sensitive mind and heart, and my de- 
fiance of all the weakness and coward- 
ice I discovered, and my faith in that 
which was beautiful and true. Some- 
times my hot anger against a world 
that I did not like would make me 
caustic and bitter in my verse—enter- 
tainingly so, I think, if I had ever 
shared these early efforts. Then a fit 
of repentance for my harsh comment 
on life would make me responsible for 
ethical and sentimal effusions that were 
far from artistic. During my youth I 
wrote and wrote and wrote in an effort 
to make my soul vocal. I made epigrams 
and tirades and eloquent rhapsodies. 
And I practised the use of many liter- 
ary forms, the sonnet, the sestina, the 
rondeau, the villanelle and others, with 
all a poet’s love of rhythm for its own 
sake. 

When I went to college I was sur- 
prized and delighted to discover that 
the professors thought very well of my 
work. Then the editors, to whom I sent 
my poems in fear and trembling, began 
to say kind things about them and to 





send me checks. Since then I have kept 
to the habit of making poems in dark 
or clear weather, in times of stress and 
in times of joy. It is only a bad habit, 
my friends tell me, of which I can 
break myself if I try. But I think that 
I shall never outgrow it. And since that 
is the case, I sometimes try to justify 
myself. (They say that criminals are 
always trying to prove to themselves 
that their crimes were necessary and 
right!) Here is my justification. 

To each his own beauty. To me 
poetry is the most beautiful thing ever 
created by the mind of man. The stark 
wilderness, the steep hills, the valleys 
mantled with grain, the bending sky, 
the curving rivers, the insistent sea are 
all transcendantly beautiful, to be sure, 
but they were not made by the mind 
of man. And poetry can suggest them 
all. The bodies of men and women and 
children may be transcendantly beauti- 
ful. But they were not made by the 
mind of man, and poetry, like every 
other art can suggest all the rhythms 
of the body in action. Poetry can sug- 
gest or describe great machines and 
stern buildings, all the beauty of ma- 
terial forms in which man’s mind has 
exprest itself. And because poetry is 
in words that can be translated from 
age to age it may live, perhaps, when 
all the purely material manifestations 
of man’s intellect described in it have 
crumbled or changed. Poetry is the 
only art which we can carry about with 
us in our minds without money or with- 
out price, the only art with which we 
may pleasure ourselves without any in- 
strument, simply by living thru men- 
tally the picture or the song whose 
words we have memorized. Musicians, 
of course, can do this with music. But 
most people who want to do it can do 
it with a poem. The greatest poem in 
the world can be mine without paying 
a cent for it if I learn it at the library 
and carry it round in my mind for the 
rest of my life. In poetry we find our 
own moods echoed, clarified, empha- 
sized, sublimated. But, more than that, 
we can find in it moods and experiences 
that we have never known. All the mad 
depths and dizzy hights of life poetry 
can plumb, poetry can reach. Poetry is 
the sharing of life. 


INCE I believe this can I admit that 
“it does not count” and is not prac- 
tical? Perhaps when we are wiser, 
we folk living on this earth, we shall 
begin to believe that nothing is more 
practical than beauty. How can I agree 
with my friends and give it up? Is it 
not worth while to spend my life en- 
deavoring to make the thing which is 
to me most beautiful, even if I must be 
“unsuccessful* to the very end? If I 
achieve nothing more I may be able to 
light a little flame of imagination that 
will leap into warm activity, that will 
grow until it blazes upon the world in 
glory that I have never known, that 
will lick the walls of a sordid tower of 
Dulness or Ugliness until it is con- 
sumed, leaving an open space above the 
ashes, thru which mankind may per- 
ceive a new vision of loveliness. 
New York City 
















VACATION IN WARTIME 


How Independent Readers Are Answering. the Call to Service 








E are accustomed to call upon 

our readers for the leading 

feature of our annual Vaca- 

tion Number and for many 
years past they have filled our pages 
with delightful reminiscences of de- 
lightful times, with tales of travel 
abroad and sports at home, of adven- 
tures in mountain and forest, and of 
day dreams in a hammock. 

But now duty has displaced pleasure 
and the American people are asking 
not “what shall we do with ourselves?” 
but “what can we do for our country?” 
So the letters we got are very different 
tho quite as interesting. In fact, we 
surmise that the writers will get as 
much real recreation out of their experi- 
ences of this summer as in the days 
when they spent their labor in pursuit 
of pleasure. Most of them, it seems, are 
studying strategic methods for out- 
maneuvering that enemy of all man- 
kind, General H. C. of L. This is a 
service in which the whole family can 
enlist, from the youngster old enough 
to kill potato bugs to the man who runs 
a reaper. Evidently the backyards of 
the United States are going to be util- 
ized for other purposes than croquct 
and clothes-drying. Agriculture is to be 
both more extensive and more intensive 
than ever before. The army in jeans 
will rival the army in khaki. Some will 
be planting peanuts or picking berries; 
some will be raising pigs, poultry or 
potatoes. A South Dakota lady is writ- 
ing sonnets for the New York papers 
and donating the checks to the Red 
Cross. An Idaho high school boy is herd- 
ing cattle in the mountains and keep- 
ing the sheep off of the range. The 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 


MUNITION 
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of Tennessee is carrying on a “garden 
campaign.” “Daddy, Mother and Mary 
Elizabeth, six months old,” are canning 
cherries and apples on a hillside farm 
in Pennsylvania. An Iowa lady writes: 
“T am going to dedicate my porch and 
vard, at least once a week so the 
mothers can safely leave their babies 
and little ones and attend and become 
interested in the patriotic movements.” 
A Methodist minister in Connecticut 
devotes his summer to telling the peo- 
ple by trolley that “Trained local lead- 
ership and directed local loyalty are 
essential to local welfare and to a re- 
public.” A seventeen-year-old boarding 
school girl from Tennessee is going to 
take out a claim of Government land in 
the Ozark Mountains and can the ap- 
ples, berries and peaches that grow wild 
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in that region. But we should let our 
correspondents speak for themselves. 


A Southern professor of sociology 
will have no vacation, but he proposes 
to put in his spare time in the culti- 
vation of the larger patriotism. 


Aside from the larger task of making 
an honest living, which is the most prac- 
tical and patriotic 
service one  c¢an 
render, I have it 
in mind to use 
leisure moments 
for a few definite 
ends. I owe it to 
my country and to 
myself to know the 
words of our na- 
tional songs, espe- 
cially “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” 
and if I have not 
mastered them be- 
will not pass, I 





the 
trust, without my knowing them. Again, 


fore summer 


“La 
course. I 


the words of 
French, of 


I must know 
Marseillaise” —in 
must become immersed in the French 
language and literature, and must give 
some attention to Italian. Then it is not 
decent to be ignorant of the soul-life of 
our great ally, the country of the future, 
Russia; and I propose to read some of 
the works of the Russian masters in 
translation, and to learn more about the 
Russian language, the study of which I 
have already begun. We owe it to our 
allies to know their soul—their history, 
their language, their literature. Some day, 
perhaps before long, such knowledge may 
serve a good purpose. 
JoHuN C, GRANBERY. 
Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas 


If anybody in the wide and weary 
world deserves a vacation it is the pio- 
neer woman of the prairie—but nobody 
is less likely to get one. 


A vacation? How nice that would be! 
How I wish I might have one—just once 

-before I die. I am getting old now, and 
my family of eight children are growing 
up and out from under my feet, leaving 
me tired and weary and worn; and I do 
wish—just once—I might have a vaca- 
tion, tu see how it would feel. 

Sometimes I am fairly haunted and 
tantalized with a vision—ever unrealized 
and unfulfilled: a vision that has to do 
with long, hot summer months; that some 
day, sometime somewhere, I may go out 
on a screened-in, vine-covered porch; lie 
down at full length in a comfortable ham- 
mock; close my weary eyes in peace, fold 
my tired, empty hands, and rest—and rest 
—and rest—and rest! 

Not on my own poreh—no. The vision 
says it shall be far away from home, hus- 
band and children, neighbors and friends, 
ever-lasting and never-ending company, 
church, club, society, town, community. 


O yes, I love them all, but I just would 
like a vacation. Is it incomprehensible to 





you of the East that a tired mother 
should not have a period of relaxation 
and recreation? Well, perhaps, now that 
the babies are older, I might get away for 
a week or two, but, you see, two weeks 
does not spell vacation to one who has 
pioneered out on the Dakota frontier for 
over thirty years. 

By the time one had worked harder 
preparing for the trip, and then returned 
to disorder and accumulated work I think 
I would prefer to go without the two 
weeks’ change. Yes, I think I would 
want at least six months, or a year—that 
might pay, after the thirty years of wait- 
ing, six blest months of surcease from 
work—domestic, religious, social, civic. 
No sewing, mending, darning, patching; 
no cooking, baking, boiling, brewing: no 
company for weeks, no entertaining or be- 
ing entertained; no committees, church 
work, clubs, boards, societies; no husband 
and his wants; no children and _ their 
wants; no friends and neighbors and their 
requirements; and last but not least, no 





phone to answer, for seven long wonder- 
ful months, 

Am I little, and mean, and narrow, and 
selfish? No,—just plain tired. 

Do I expect to have a vacation this 
summer? No, I do not. Do I want to de- 
sert home and loved ones? Ah, no, for I 
love them dearly. 

Am I writing a complaint? No, not at 
all, but I would like a vacation time, a 
real one—just once—to see how it would 
feel. 

But—if by the merest chance (not ex- 
pected) some other tired mothers might 
read this, may they be comforted in the 
thought of the great and weary multitude 
who must “stay by the stuff.” And other 
tired mothers, who will go out for change 
and rest, go into it with zest and enthusi- 
asm and appreciation, realizing a little 
more keenly your greater privileges of 
time and opportunity—your own good for- 
tune in having a happy little vacation 
time. ANIN YELRAF. 

North Dakota. 


From Ottawa University comes a 


_call to thought which all of us should 


heed whatever else we may do. 


I expect to dedicate the vacation of 
1917 to an effort at right thinking. There 
is more muddled thought in the world to- 
day than at any other period of human 
history. And from all present indications 
the shortage in mental pabulum assumes 
a far more threatening aspect than de- 
pleted food supplies. 

It is well to have abundant grain; it is 
well to have a strong army now, and it is 
well that all our industrial resources be 
speedily mobilized, and that every indi- 
vidual who claims to be a citizen or even 
a man or woman make a worthy contribu- 
tion to our country’s cause. But we need 
even more to muster our mental resources 
and do some of the straightest thinking 
that our poor heads ever knew. For the 
welfare of the world is bound up in the 
thoughts of individuals everywhere and 
our thinking must be as inclusive as the 
globe or it will be valueless. 
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I expect to need the entire three months 
of the summer to get my mental forces of 
raw recruits in anything like marching or- 
der, and it will require resolute training. 

I do not desire even a corporal’s job, 
but I should like to hear of an army of at 
least 50,000,000 men and women in this 
country who seriously wish to think as 
they have never thought before—about 
war, about world relations, about a work- 
able religion. And the good thing about 
this is that they will not have to go any- 
where or cease any patriotic service to 
which they have pledged themselves. 

Incidentally, I shall stay at home my- 
self, which I have not done a single sum- 
mer for the past ten years, live econom- 
ically, and cultivate a backyard garden in 
all available space. Let us all dig and 
think. We may thereby not only shorten 
this war but perhaps prevent another one. 

CHARLES V. STANSELL. 

Ottawa University, 

Ottawa, Kansas 


If everyone would live on the cost of 
a pound of beans a day the food prob- 
lem would be solved even for the be- 
leaguered belligerents. 


I can outshoot, outwalk and outstay 
many a young man who will be mustered 
into our fighting force but I am deemed 
too old for enlistment. I must therefore 
find some other way for doing my bit. 

For years I have worked for myself 
and my employer-—drat the tyrant !—has 
granted me no vacations. This year, how- 
ever I am going to steal one by getting 
up an hour earlier each working morning. 
Thus from May 1 to September 1 I shall 
gain 106 hours of vacation time—nearly 
two weeks, counting ten hours as a work- 
ing day. 

In the past year the cost of food daily 
consumed by me has averaged less than 
the present retail price of a pound of 
beans, and my condition, physical and 








mental, has been greatly improved by the 
reduced and simplified diet. 

So, if in these four months I produce 
365 pounds of beans or their equivalent in 
food that can be dried or otherwise pre- 
served for use in the unproductive months 
I shall have provided all that I need to 
eat in the coming year, thus releasing that 
much to the general supply for feeding 
our fighters and those of the Allies. 

The five dollars you are going to send 
me will buy seed for my garden. 

Wituis Brooks HAWKINS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y 


The last person to be cured of the 
vacation habit will be the fisherman. 
There is said to be very good fishing 
on the Aisne and the Rhine. 


Mahomet, a certain semitic gentleman 
whe was imbued with a wealth of relig- 
ious and ethical ideas which were, to say 
the least, ultra modern for his day and 
country, is accredited with this epigram: 
“ff you have two loaves of bread, sell one 
and buy hyacinths to feed your soul.” 

In spite of war, business, et cetera, do 
not neglect “to feed your soul.” Take your 
vacation this year, as in years past, and 
when you go, go fishing. 

No panacea possesses quite the curative 
powers for one afflicted with a case of the 
ego or its attendant ills as to pass a few 
days in whipping a trout stream or cast- 
ing or still-fishing upon a lake in the 
earnest endeavor to bring home a few of 
that genus familiarly referred to as the 
“finny tribe.” 
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The fisherman forgets the worries and 
cares of the business world, he ceases to 
review the causes of the war, he cares not 
for the “mistaken” policies of the national 
administration, he refuses to allow even 
the overdue installment on the phono- 
graph to disturb his mental equilibrium. 
Indeed, he feels that the little old world 
is a brighter and cheerier place in which 
to live. That life itself is really worth the 
living. CaRL C. MEIXNER. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The cannon slays his thousands, but 
the mosquito his ten thousand. One of 
the worst of our national wastes is 
waste land, and to reclaim it—or claim 
it—is to make a permanent addition to 
the country. 


Instead of planning to indulge in the 
usual “good times” this summer, a friend 
and myself have arranged to spend the 
coming vacation in a new and most novel 
way—namely reclaiming unproductive land. 

We two have, up to the present time, 
already “landed” two good jobs..The first 
embodies the reclamation of about eight 
acres, which for years have been abso- 
lutely of no profit to the owner because 
of the fact that they are completely sur- 
rounded by a wide ditch of stagnant wa- 
ter—which water also serves as a place 
of germination for hordes of flies and like 
insects, which later prove to be a great 
menace to health. Therefore, in conduct- 
ing this water off thru a long ditch that 
we must dig so as to connect it with a 
brook, we will not only be restoring the 
land but will also be destroying this 
breeding place of a veritable plague—‘kill- 
ing two birds with a single stone.” 

Our second undertaking is by far the 
more difficult proposition. At a certain 
point near this city the Miami River has 
recently cut a new bed for itself, thus 
leaving attached to a farmer’s original 
land a few additional acres. But this land. 
which was heretofore the shallow bed of 
the river, is covered with a countless 
number of stones, boulders, logs and sim- 
ilar debris. Our work is to clear away this 
rubbish and make the land fit for cultiva- 
tion. JAMES J. MCFARLAND. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


The American farmer when asked by 
an English tourist what he did with so 
many berries said: “We eat what we 
can and what we can’t eat we can,” 
which the returned traveler repeated 
to his countrymen as a sample Ameri- 
can joke in the following fashion: 
“The eat what they can and what they 
can’t eat they tin.” This will be, more 
than ever, the motto of Americans next 
summer, with the proviso—since there 
is a shortage of that what they can’t 
tin they will dry. Good luck to the six 
can-fire girls: 

Two years ago while at Lake George 
I met five other girls who were spending 
their vacations at that resort, and we 
found one another so companionable that 
we decided if possible to spend future vaca- 
tions together. This year, however, every- 
thing is different, entirely different; our 
country needs each and every one of us, 
and whether we be rich or poor we can 
all of us do something to help. We are all 
of us employed and have two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, but to go away this summer as in 
former years, to spend our two weeks canoe- 
ing, or frolicing on the beach or hiking 


over the country, while men are possibly 
fighting, or at any rate preparing to fight 
that the nation may be saved to us and 
for us, is indeed the hight of selfishness. 
Now how could we help? Our first thought 
was Red Cross work, but there are so 
many shut-ins and those lacking our 
health who could engage in that work, 
that we wished. something more’ stren- 
ous. One of our girls is of German de- 
scent, and she it was who gave us the an- 
swer. Why not form a canning club and 
put up food to be sent to the soldiers or 
used by our own poor people during the 
time when perchance there may be a 
scarcity. We have worked out practically 
all of the details of our plan. Up in New 
York state we know of a farm house 
which has a detached building formerly 
used for cooking. This we have rented for 
the first two weeks in July and have ar- 
ranged to have a gas stove installed. A 
farmer has agreed to sell us vegetables 
and fruit for canning, but we must haul 
them. To do this one of the girls is learn- 
ing to run an automobile in the Y. M. C. 
A., and the rest of us are as busy as can 
be reading up books on canning, learning 
about soups and gas stoves. and arranging 
for containers for our product. It would 
seem that we are harking back to the: 





days of the settlers when work was pleas- 
ure and the character of the nation was 
formed. We six girls are sure that at the 
end of our two weeks we shall have 
gained in health through our occupation 
and change of air, and the keenly intense 
patriotic feeling that we are doing our bit. 
EILEEN WEBSTER. 
New York City 


This New York University student 
enters the munition works with the 
proper spirit and will send a blessing 
out with every shell: 


As for me, a little, undersized, spectacled 
college chap of eighteen, physically unfit 
to join our officers training corps, inex- 
perienced in farm work, yet still willing to 
be of service to my country, I shall under- 
take the field of usefulness I feel myself 
most capable of fulfilling. That work is 
in the munition factory. I have gained ex- 
perience during the summer months last 
year, and immediately at the close of our 
university on June 5 I shall seek to enter 
the employ of a plant doing work for our 
Government or our Allies. And I fervently 
pray that every shell that I aid in putting 
out may be, not a death-knell to those en- 
slaved, unappreciated and loyal German 
subjects, but a thorn in the side of the 
Prussian autocracy and Hohenzollern mili- 
tarism. May every bit of shrapnel aid in 
restoring an everlasting freedom, by abol- 
ishing forever every emblem of autocratic 
dominance, every sign of tyrannical op- 
pression, every trace of “King by Grace of 
God” theory, and in its stead establish a 
universal peace, giving liberty, democracy 
and prosperity forever to all the nations 
of the world. IRVING WEINSTEIN. 

New York University 


“The Man with the Hoe” has in- 
spired a painter and a poet. It seems 
that “The Woman with the Hoe” is 
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likely to serve as a similar stimulant 
to artistic endeavor. 


I'm going to take vacation—yes. 
Mountain or shore? Oh, no! 
I’)! wear the simplest kind of dress’ 
And wield my rake and hoe. 
My fancy mounts on eager wing 
To see the fruits of gardening. 


I love the brown of Mother Earth, 
And there I'll plant my seed, 
That kindly Nature brings to birth, 
And then I'll fight the weed, 
And bugs and worms, an evil crew, 
A menace like the boats called U. 


And so right now and months to come 
My rake and hoe Ill wield, 
As tho the bugle and the drum 
Called to the martial field, ; 
Where valor urges men of grit, 
For woman hoeing does her “bit.” 
E. K. R. 
Wurren, Massachusetts 
Many are volunteering for farm serv- 
ice, but few have their plan of cam- 
paign so thoroly thought out as this 
Oklahoma woman: 


My vacation months will be spent on 
our suburban two-and-a-half acre tract. 
The beginning of the fun is already here. 
It appeared when I planted in our half 
ucre garden twice the amount of potatoes, 
peas, beets, string beans, tomatoes and 
corn, Each of the four years I have lived 
here 1 have canned in my wash boiler all 
the vegetables that my family uses during 
the winter. This year I shall can more in 
«juantity and kind. I shall add to the usual 
beans. born, and peas, baby beets, baby 
carrots, asparagus and spinach. So that, 
aus far as my family and I are concerned 
the Eastern canneries may send all of 
their employees to enlist as soldiers or 
nurses. In this way I add to my husband’s 
income, have wholesome food for the fam- 
ily, spare the family doctor for an army 
hospital, and the canneries—whose em- 
ployees do not enlist—may send all their 
products to the Allies. 

The packing houses in 
away the little pigs and lambs born in 
their stock yards. We plan to get four 
pigs and a lamb there about June 1. These 
will be fed skimmed milk. The pigs, in 
addition, will get the kohl-rabi, beets, New 
Zealand spinach and summer _ squash 
from the extra planting of the garden. 
This will be their feed until time to fat- 
ten them with corn in the fall. The lambs 
will have the grass of the unoccupied 
tracts about our place. I know how to 
make sausage, headcheese, liverwurst and 
eure bacon and hams. Enough of these 
products will be sold to pay for the corn; 
the rest at no cost will feed the family 
until next year, 

I plan nothing, so far, about canning 
fruit. I see clearly that sugar and I are 
going to grow to be better strangers. But 
the vegetables and meat need only salt, 
and water, and steam and work. Some of 
this is going to be fun, and a good deal 
of it isn’t. But it will be a satisfaction to 
know that I shall be in touch with the 
women workers of France and of England 
when I use my hoe and peeling knife this 
summer, y. I 

Oklahoma City 


our city give 


The recruiting officer, obediently fol- 
lowing the table of specifications pre- 
scribed by the War Department, makes 
some queer selections and still queerer 
rejections. Napoleon and Caesar would 
of course not be eligible for enlistment 








in the American army, nor would 
Roosevelt and Funston. One would 
think that a man that can ride and 
shoot like our Wyoming friend would 








make a good soldier, but altho he is 
rejected he will not be leading the 
leisure life: 

Twice a week I will ride a twenty-five 
mile line on a bunch of cattle to keep 
them on their own range. I will have 100 
tons of hay to cut and stack and fifty 
acres of grain to harvest; between times 
I have two miles of fence to build, also 
two cow sheds, and calves to brand. I 
wil} do this alone, with the exception of 
what help a ten-year-old boy can give me. 
I can’t get a hired man for love or money. 
I weigh 130 pounds. I can’t pass the 
physical examination for the army, altho 
I can ride or drive any horse or any com- 
bination of horses. I have also qualified 
as an expert rifileman, but Uncle Sam 
thinks soldiering is too strenuous for me. 
So I will spend my vacation being a cow 
puncher, farmer, carpenter, blacksmith 
and anything else that happens my way. 
I anticipate a very pleasant vacation. 

1. R. FRISBEE. 

Hwing, Wyoming 


The pastor of the Bayview Congre- 
gational Church preaches a good ser- 
mon between his “firstly” and “lastly” 
on the ancient text laborare est orare. 
Zoroaster recommended the digging of 
irrigation ditches to his disciples as a 
pious exercize equal to prayer and sac- 
rifice, but this kind of devotion does not 
seem to have become popular among 
religious people anywhere. 

I am a preacher and have been holding 
down a pulpit in this thriving city the 
past nine years, with only a half dozen 
Sundays off, as I now recall, during that 
period. Instead of going camping or at- 
tending Chautauqua I propose to do man- 
ual labor on a Government irrigation 
project in the mountains a hundred miles 
eastward the next few months. I shall 
take the family, rent a three-room shack 


from Uncle Sam and then labor in his 
behalf. 
“Firstly,” this will satisfy my con- 


science along patriotic lines, for I am in- 
eligible as a soldier and am no earthly 
good as a farmer. Helping construct this 
reservoir will be making possible greater 
crops later on. 

“Secondly,” it will be a complete change 
from the present routine from a city of 
three hundred thousand to a small settle- 
ment fourteen miles from a railroad. 

“Thirdly,” it will give my patient con- 
gregation a chance to hear several dif- 
ferent voices during my absence. They 
have earned that right. 

“Lastly,” this will help solve some 
present financial difficulties. “Supplies” 
are available, at nominal figures, for the 
church; and as concerns the family we 
shall be where spending opportunities are 
at their minimum. I commend this system 
to fellow ministers. 

In conclusion I may say that one of the 
happiest days of the vacation will be the 
one which brings a V from The Inde- 
pendent for this letter, for which, in ad- 
vance, please accept cordial thanks! 

T. Ropert ELWELL. 

Seattle, Washington 


One of the most remarkable things 
that Gulliver found in his voyage to 
Brobdingnag was a man who thought 
“that whoever could make two ears of 


corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service 
to his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together.” 

If that is true what shall we say of 
a man who has made 250,000 bushels of 
potatoes grow where only 20,000 grew 
before? 


Aroostook County, Maine, is said to be 
the greatest white potato raising county in 
any state of the Union. 

For the want of proper agricultural lead- 
ership, hundreds of thousands of Maine 
grown potatoes are shipped into the South- 
ern states each year to feed people who 
should raise their own potatoes “and then 
some.” The South pays an average of more 
than 35 cents a bushel freight on these 
potatoes, or about what it would cost per 
bushel to raise them, not to mention the 


price paid for the potatoes. 
There is a_ small, obscure mountain 
county in northwestern North Carolina 


without railroad facilities and practically 
unknown beyond its immediate neighbors. 
It has an altitude of 3000 feet and is 
known as Alleghany County. Last year I 
offered $50 to the Alleghany farmer who 
would raise the greatest quantity of mar- 
ketable potatoes on one measured acre; $25 
for the half acre and $12.50 for the quar- 
ter. The first prize winner raised 468 bush- 
els on an acre; second, 256 bushels on a 
half acre; third, 125 bushels on a quarter 
aere. I will not describe the ideal condi- 
tions of climate and soil that made possible 
this prolifie yield. 

When the Government made its first ap- 
peal to the farmers of the country to raise 





the largest possible quantities of foodstuff 
i started a potato campaign in Alleghany 
County, offering to provide the seed and 
fertilizer for every farmer who would agree 
to raise not less than one acre of white 
potatoes, my compensation to be one half 
the crop. A considerable number of farm- 
ers made the compact while many more 
decided to trail along on their ‘town hook.” 
Alleghany County never raised more 
than 20,000 bushels of white potatoes in 
any one year. I estimate her crop will be 
not less than 250,000 bushels this year. 


C. B. PENNEY. 
Elkin, North Carolina 


If all young people are as patriotic 
as the students of the Jamestown High 
School there is no reason to despair of 
the country. 


Your question led me to wonder how the 
300 boys and girls that I meet each school 
day intend to answer the call to service. 
Accordingly I asked my students to answer 
in one or two sentences the following ques- 
tion: “What do you intend to do for your 
country this summer?” 

Fifty-five students expect to work on 
farms, seventy-four will care for home gar- 
dens, twenty-seven girls will knit scarfs, 
mittens. socks, etc., for the soldiers, eleven 
girls will aid the Red Cross Society, five 
girls will join first-aid classes, eight boys 
and twenty girls are willing to do any- 
thing that they can for their country, a 
few have no definite plans, and three of 
the older boys have enlisted in the Naval 
Coast Reserve. 

Surely, if the spirit exprest in these 
answers is typical of the spirit of the youth 
of our land, America has a powerful ally 
in her boys and girls. 

GEORGE A. PERSELL. 

Jamestown, New York 
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No one has ever scaled Baltoro, its peak is guarded by lakes and deeply crevassed glaciers. So perhaps it doesn’t matter 
whether you stand at its foot or in Worcester, Massachusetts—you can dream equally well of the climb “up along the 
hostile mountains, where the hair-poised snow-slides shiver.” The photograph on the next page illustrates it even better 
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If it weren’t for the war and the high cost of living and an 
everyday job and your family (plus any of the other insur- 
mountable difficulties that may fit your case) you'd probably set 
out at once to achieve this super-vacation in the Indian Hima- 
laya. However, the Himalayas aren’t exactly open to tourists this 
year, so here’s the next best thing! The photograph on the pre- 


ceding page and this telephoto of Broad Peak at sunset wert 
taken by Vittorio Sella during an exploration of the Karakoram 
Himalaya. The glacier on Broad Peak is darkened by the shadow 
of K2, the second highest mountain in the world. Broad Peak # 
over 27,000 feet high; none of the adventuring mountaineers who 
have tried to climb it have even come near succeeding, for the 
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"ecipices are practically impassable and there are frequent ava- 
Mins Above the glacier the peak rises sheer for over 8000 feet; 
'€ % picturesque evidence of its hight here in the wisp of 
a caught on the mountain’s top. If you like to combine Kipling 
Your day dreams this photograph will probably find you 
woting “The Explorer” — 


March by march I puzzled thru ’em, turning flanks and dodging 
shoulders, 
Hurried on in hope of water, headed back for lack of grass, 
Till I camped above the tree-line—drifted snow and naked 
boulders— 
Felt free air astir to windward—knew I’d stumbled on the 
Pass. 
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ACCESSORIES—AND THOUGHTS ON ECONOMY 


On this page are illustrated seven 
useful ones. I shall be glad to 
tell you where they may be obtained. 
If you have ever run short of cooling 
water in hilly country and been obliged 
to use your cupped hands or your hat 
for a container you will appreciate the 
value of the folding rubber bucket. The 
spout makes it particularly convenient 
for filling the radiator, an undertaking 
usually attended by much spilt water 
when attempted with an ordinary 
bucket. 

One of the worst features of extend- 
ed touring is the necessity of reaching 
towns or villages at night. By the use 
of the double tent shown below this 
necessity is obviated. The whole thing 
folds up in small space and may be car- 
ried on the running board. The outfit 
includes not only tents but also com- 
fortable beds. 

Should the double tent be too large 
for your requirements, you need not 
repine. There is a smaller size—smaller, 
but not too small for comfort. Together 
with its bed it rolls up when not in 
use. To prepare it for occupancy takes 
less time than to adjust a one-man top. 

When in the course of motor events 
it becomes necessary for you to grind 
your valves, a valve spring compressor 
is indispensable. Here is a simple de- 


HERE are two kinds of motor 
car accessories: useful and futile. 


vice which compresses the springs and 
holds them comprest. This last feature 
is also convenient when you wish to 
test for valve noises. 

The principal cause for rapid dete- 
rioration of tires is under-inflation. 
Pressure should be maintained on the 
basis of twenty pounds per inch of 
width. Four-inch tires, for instance, 
should be pumped up to eighty pounds, 
44-inch tires to ninety pounds, and so 
on. You will have no excuse for under- 
inflating your tires if you secure the 
pump illustrated, It is operated by your 
foot and has high and rapid compress- 
ing power. There are also many engine- 
driven pumps to be had at prices rang- 
ing from $8 to $15. 

The first thing to do when it rains is 
to put on tire chains. If you find it dif- 
ficult to draw the ends together, the 
tool resembling a pair of pliers will 
help you. 

It is important when driving over 
country roads to wear goggles. They 
should be light and ventilated and not 
easily blown off. The pair below an- 
swers the description. 

Lamp bulbs are apt to break as a 
result of jars and jolts. Also, in time, 
they burn out. In case your light should 
fail, it is wise to carry a spare set of 
bulbs. To avoid breaking the spare set 
carry them in a specially made bulb 

\ case. 


PARE the oil and spoil the car. 

Always buy the best oil you can 

gel, no matter what it may cost. 
It will be less expensive than a new 
set of cylinders or bearings. 

The condition of your spark plugs 
will usually tell you whether or not 
your valves need grinding. 

Merely because the storage battery 
is tucked away where you can’t see it 
don’t imagine it can get along without 
attention. Like flowers, storage bat- 
teries have to be watered. 

The way of the speeder leads direct 
to the repair shop. Pick your roads 
whenever you can, and slow down over 
the rough spots. 

Watch the good drivers and you wili 
notice that they do not always try to 
take every hill on high. 

Keep the garage floor clean. Oil rots 
tires. 

Wear goggles and carry an eye wash 
with you. 

Regard noises as danger signals. 

To increase tire mileage, keep your 
tires properly inflated. Stop when you 
get a puncture. Start and stop your car 
gently. Keep your brakes properly ad- 
justed. Keep your wheels in alignment. 
Lubricate your springs frequently. 
Coast slowly around corners. Take ev- 
ery possible precaution against skid- 
ding. Shun car tracks, ruts and curbs, 
and give your tires plenty of attention. 











A collapsible bucket holding 

two gallons costs $1.25. The 

value lifter above costs 50 

cents. The double tent, which 

folds into small space, contains 

two beds. Below is a good foot 
pump at $4.50 














You should carry spare bulbs. 
A case costs 90 cents. Com- 
fortable, cool goggles for $2.50. 
A tool to help put on tire 
chains, 50 cents 
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THE INDEPENDENT WAR LIBRARY 


The National Institute of Efficiency and The Independent are receiving from all parts of the country inquiries for details as to 
authoritative reading on aspects of the war that are of general interest. The following list of books, so selected as to leave a little 
leeway for choice, constitutes, it is believed, a War Library that is as comprehensive as possible within the limits of an expenditure 
of $100. It has been prepared with a view to the requirements of the average American citizen at this time. The War Service 
Bureau of the National Institute of Efficiency and The Independent will gladly answer questions relating to personal service in 
the national cause. They should be addrest to the office of the Institute of Efficiency, 119 West Wortieth Street, New York City. 


What the War Is About 


Why We Are at War. (Harper, New 
York, 50 cents.) The President’s messages 
to Congress and to the American people 
since January, 1917. 

The Issue, by J. W. Headlam. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Boston, $1.) A statement of 
the German aims as drawn from publica- 
tions of German organizations. 

The New Map of Europe, by H. A. Gib- 
bons. (Century. New York, $2.) A study 
of the two Balkan wars and the resulting 
conditions which led to the Great War. 

The War of Democracy. (Doubleday, 
Page, Garden City, New York, $2.) Papers 
on various phases of the war by the lead- 
irg English statesmen. 

Modern Germany, in Relation to the 
Great War, by various German writers. 
(Kennerley, New York, $2.) An excellent 
setting forth of the German side. 

Diplomatic Backgrounds of the War, by 
Charles Seymour. (Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut, $2.) The story 
of the series of diplomatic crises that have 
threatened the peace of Europe time after 
time since 1870. 


history of the early battles of the French 
front. 

Gallipoli, by John Masefield. (Macmillan, 
~New York, $1.25.) A great account of a 


~ tragic disaster. 


Greece in Her True Light, by BE. Veni- 
zelos. (Sakellarios and Xarthaky, 56 West 
Thirtieth Street, New York, $2.) Veni- 


Yzelos’ letters and addresses since the out- 


break of war to the people of Greece and 
to King Constantine. 


Report of the Committee on German 
Outrages, James Bryce, editor. (Macmil- 
lan, New York, 50 cents.) Facts not rumor. 


Blackest Page of Modern History, by 
H. A. Gibbons (Putnam, New York, 75 
cents.) The story of Armenia the martyr 
nation. 


With Serbia Into LEzwile, by Fortier 


Atirling. 
“ A comprehensive, up to date handbook. 


The Freeman and the Soldier, by R. B. 
Perry. (Scribner, New York, $1.40.) Wise 
and strong essays on the reconciliation of 
liberty and discipline. 

Right and Duty, by F. A. Kuenzli. 
(Stechert, New York, $1.) Sets forth 
Switzerland “prepared and at peace” as a 
model for the United States. 


Forearmed, by Capt. G. R. Fortescue. 
Winston, Philadelphia, $1.) Describes 


“the German, French, English, Swiss and 


Australian army systems. 


Fundamentals of Naval Service, by Yates 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia, $1.) 


Aircraft of Today, by A. A. Turner. 
,(Lippincott, Philadelphia, $1.50.) 

Submarines — Their Mechanism and 
Operation, by F. A. Talbot. (Lippincott, 


Jones. (Century, New York, $1.50.) The,’ Philadelphia, $1.25.) A book for the gen- 
story of “the army that cannot die,” by’ eral reader, 


one of the American Relief Corps. 


Eleftherios Venizelos, by C. Kerofilas. 
(Dutton, New York, $1.25.) The life of 


- the liberal leader of Greece. 
Italy and the War, by Sidney Low. 


Longmans, Green, New York, $1.75.) An 
,/excellent account of why Italy entered the 
war and of her share in the struggle. 


Belgium Neutral and Loyal, by Emile 
Waxweiler. (Putnam, New York, $1.25.) 
Just what Belgium did in August, 1914. 


I Accuse, by a German. (Doran, New 


Arthur Bullard. (Macmillan, New York, 
York, $1.50.) The arraignment of Ger- 


/31.50.) Reviews European diplomacy for 


The Diplomacy of the Great War, byt 


many that may not be read in Germany. 
Germany and the Next War, by F. von 
Bernhardi. (Longmans, Green, New York, 
75 cents.) The book which expresses com- 
pletely the Prussian point of view. 
Germany and England, by J. A. Cramb. 
(Dutton, New York, $1.) The extreme 


IXnglish reply to Bernhardi. Introduction by .; 


the late Joseph H. Choate. 


Politics, by H. A. von Treitschke. (Mac- 
milan, New York, 2 volumes, $7.) Intro- 
duction by Mr. Balfour. These essays are 


most enlightening as to the views of na- ,; 


tional and governmental might and right 
taken by the German Government. 


Obstacles to Peace, by S. S. McClure. 


(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, $2.) Immense- , Vy 
ly interesting accounts of German opinion,) 


and of the Anglo-German treaty ready for 
Signature June, 1914, that was to secure 
peace to Europe. 

How the War Has Been Waged 

History and Encyclopedia of the War. 
, (Brentano, New York, 25 cents each.) 
The weekly history published by the Lon- 
don Times. Each number on a special topic. 
_New York Times Current History. (New 
York Times Company, 25 cents each.) 
Issued monthly. Articles cover every phase 
of the war. 

Field Notes from the Russian Front, 
Russian Campaign April to August, 1915. 
(Scribner, New York, $1.50 and $2.) Rus- 


‘the past forty years and discusses that be- 


tween neutral and belligerents since the 


war began, especially the position of the, 


United States. 


Military Service 
The Plattsburg Manual, by O. O. Ellis 


en for even the beginner in army 
drill. 

What a Soldier Should Know, by Bolles, 
Jones and pham. (Doubleday, Page, 
Garden City, New York, $1.) New edition, 
F orem | up to present conditions, of the 
excellent ‘“Soldier’s Catechism.” 

Military and Naval America, by H. 8S. 
Kerrick. (Doubleday, Page, Garden City, 
ew York, $2.) Describes and explains 
all the branches of the service. 


Life at the United States Naval Acad- 
-emy, by Ralph Earle. (Putnam, New 
York, $2.) Describes the entrance require- 
ments, the course and the training at 
Annapolis. 

An Officer’s Notes, by R. M. Parker. 
(6. N. Harvey, 109 Lafayette Street, New 
fork, $2.) The textbook of the Reserve 
Officer’s Training Corps. 

Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States, by F. I. Huidekoper. (Macmillan, 
New York, $4.) 
military affairs from Colonial times. 

Arms «and the Boy, by L. R. Gignilliat. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, $1.50.) The 


ra A. B. Garey (Century, New York, $2.) 


sian Advance. (Doubleday, Page, Garden} head of Culver Academy discusses military 


City, New York, $1.25.) Stanley Wash- 
burn’s story of the Russian army to Sep- 
tember, 1916. - 

The Campaign of 1914 in France and 
Relgium, by G. H. Perris. (Holt, New 
York, $1.50.)A study made vivid by per- 
sonal touches and anecdotes. 

Elements of the Great War, by H. 
Belloc. (Hearst's International Library, 
New York, 2 vols., $1.50 each.) A military 


training, methods and effects. 


T'he Engineer in War, by P. 8. Bond. 
(McGraw-Hill, New York, $1.50.) An in- 
teresting and informing study of the work 
of the engineer in mobilization and in car- 
rying on the war in field and factory. 


The Military Obligations of Citizenship. tAKrehbiel. (Macmillan, New York, 


The true story of our), Britain have been made effective instead 


Civilian Service 
f Mobilizing America, by Arthur Bullard. 
‘(Maemillan, New York, $1.) Advice by 
one who has for two years studied the 
methods of France and England. 


America and the New Epoch, by ©. P. 
Steinmetz. (Harper, New York, $1.) A 
study of our lack of coérdination in busi- 
ness, and a warning of the disaster this 
threatens. 


Industrial Preparedness, by C. BE. 
Knoeppel. (Hngineering Magazine, New 
York, $1.) A constructive study of our 
lack of industrial organization. 

Better Meals for Less Money, by M. 
Green. (Holt, New York, $1.25.) A sen- 
sible and simple aid in the solution of the 
problem of food economy. 

Feeding the Family, by M. S. Rose. 
(Macmillan, New York, $2.10.) A scien- 
tific, but not technically phrased study of 
the science of nutrition and dieteties. 


Garden Making, by L. H. Bailey. (Mac- 
millan, New York, $1.50.) Scientific, prac- 


/tical, clear and very inclusive. 


American National Red Cross Textbook 
on First Aid and Relief Columns, by C. 
Lynch. (Blakiston, Philadelphia, $1.) 

How to Pass United States Government 
Wireless License Examinations. by B. FE. 
tucher. (Marconi Pub. Co., New York, 
50 cents.) 


The Way of the Red Oross, by Vivian 
and Williams. (Doran, New York, $1.) 
Tells just how the Red Cross does its work 
at the front. 


Britain’s Civilian Volunteers, by Thekla 
Bowser. (Moffat, Yard, New York, $1.50.) 
The inspiring story of how the energy and 
AMevotion of the men and women of Great 


of being frittered in wasteful effort. 


International Relations 


Why Men Fight, by Bertrand Russell. 
Century, New York, $1.50) or Justice 
War Time. (Open Court Pub. Co., Chi- 
cago, 50 cepts.) Constructive suggestions 
for the abolition of warfare by an English 
pacifist now under ban of the Government. 


Nationalism, War and Society, by EB. B. 
$1.50.) 


by Leonard Wood. (Princeton University An essay on nationalism and civilization, 


“Press. 75 cents.) The problem clearly 
stated in four addresses to schools. 


and an account of the various efforts of the 
past and present to prevent war. 
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“The Greatest Story This Spring.” 
Ernest Poole’s New Novel 





HIS FAMILY 


By the Author of “The Harbor” 


“Great in its grasp of life, great in its masterful handling, great 


New York Times. 





in the sincerity of its purpose.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Verily a section of life—real and vital 
traditions in American fiction.” 


worthy the best 
$1.50 


Other New Macmillan Books 


CHANGING WINDS 


St. John G. Ervine’s New 
Novel. 


“A thoughtful, absorbingly in- 
teresting novel—sure to ap- 
peal to all who like to read 
fiction which is mixed with 
brains.’-—New York Times. 


“Distinctly one of the more 
important works of fiction of 
the season admirably 
done both touching and 
dramatic.” —The Outlook. 


“The interest is sustained 
from beginning toend .. . a 
striking psychological study.” 
—New York Tribune. $1.60 


A SCHOOLMASTER 
OF THE GREAT 
CITY 


Angelo Patri’s New Book 
“A vivid picture of the diffi- 
cult problem of actually doing 
in the school what we all 
know should be done there. 
Patri’s exceptional experience 
told in such an interesting and 
effective way will help us all 
. an inspiration and should 
convince any teacher the effort 
is worth while.” — William 
Wirt of the Gary Schools. 


“A wonderfully human docu- 
ment expressed with 
artistic feeling 1 think 
this is one of the most re- 
markably fascinating books 
since the appearance of ‘All 
the Children of All the Peo- 
ple.” — William McAndrew, 
Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. 


$1.25 





THE BANKS OF 


COLNE 
EdenPhillpotts’ New Novel 
“As long as we have such 
novelists as Mr. Phillpotts we 
need have no fears for the 
future of English fiction.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


The plot and characters of 
Mr, Phillpotts’ new novel are 
drawn from two intensely in- 
teresting industries of the 
Devonshire country, a great 
flower nursery, and the oyster 
fisheries on the coast. The 
story itself is full of unusual 
situations and shows Mr. 
Phillpotts’ sympathetic under- 
standing of people and the 
natural settings that envelop 
and color their lives. $1.50 


JERRY OF THE 


ISLANDS 


Jack London’s New Dog 
Story 

“His knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with this subject is un- 
bounded, and his imagination 
plays with all its customary 
vigor and variety over a multi- 
tude of scenes in which men 
as well as the dog hero have 
an important part.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Written with loving sympa- 

thy and_ understanding.” — 

New York Times. 

“Jerry himself is wonderful 
alert, affectionate, lion- 

hearted, a four-footed prod- 

igy.”—Boston Herald. 


“Has in high degree the irre- 
sistible charm of Jack Lon- 
don’s best stories . . . a 
worthy successor to his for- 
mer works.”—N, Y. Tribune. 


$1.50 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 








War, Peace and the Future, by Ellen 
VExey. (Putnam, New York, $1.50.) 4 
thoughtful, broad-minded, sane considera- 
tion of nationalism and internationalism. 

The Things Men Fight For, by H. 8. 
Powers. (Macmillan, New York, $1.50.) 
A study of the causes of the war and a 
plea for an Anglo-American alliance. 


Pentecost of Calamity, by Owen Wister, 
(Macmillan, New York, 50 cents.) An im- 
i assioned statement of American responsi- 

ility in the Great War. 

Above the Battle, by Romain Rolland. 
(Open Court Publishing Company, Chi- 
eago, $1.) By a loyal son of France who 
can yet write with breadth of view and 
charity. 

American World Policies, by W. Rf. 
Weyl. (Macmillan, New York, $2.25.) An 
Liquiry into the economic value of colonial 
possessions and of our future attitude to- 
ward imperialism. 


Personal Accounts 

Italy, France and Britain at War, by 
H. G. Wells. (Macmillan, New York, 
$1.50.) Describes the French front, and 
officers, and studies the spiritual changes 
wrought by the war. 

Flying for France, by J. R. MeConnell. 
} (Doubleday, Page, Garden City, New 
York, $1.) An inspiring story of work with 
the American Escadrille. 

First Hundred Thousand, by Ian Hay. 
(AHoughton, Mifflin, New York, $1.50.) 

“he story of the training of a Seotch 
regiment, humorous and picturesque. 

Golden Lads, by Arthur Gleason. (Cen- 
torn, New York, $1.30.) An account of ex- 
periences while working with the Belgian 
Relief. 

With the German Armies in the West, 
by Sven Hedin. (Lane, New York, $3.50.) 
‘By a Swedish admirer. A description of 
the German military system in action. 

An Uncensored Diary, by E. D. Bullitt. 
(Doubleday, Page, Garden City, New 
York, $1.25.) A slight, amusing, but withal 
enlightening account of a woman’s visit last 
summer in Austria, Germany and Belgium. 

Short Rations, by M. Z. Doty. (Century, 

ew York, $1.50.) Shows what continuous 
shortage of food, tho not reaching starva- 
tion point, really means. 

My Year of the Great War, by Freder- 
ick Palmer. (Dodd, Mead, New York, 
$1.50.) Belgium under the Germans, the 
British soldier in the trenches, the silent 
‘grim battle fleet of England, all figure in 
this fine piece of war correspondence. 
¥. The Hilltop on the Marne, by Mildred 
"Aldrich. (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
$1.25.) Charming letters, June to Septem- 
ber, 1914. 

y Note Book of an Attaché, by FE. F. Wood. 

“ (Century, New York, $1.60.) Paris before 
the battle of the Marne. A wonderful pic- 
ture of courage and devotion. 

With the French Flying Corps, by ©. D. 
/Winslow. (Scribner, New York, $1.25.) 
By an air man who saw the battle of Ver- 
dun from the above. 


A, Sea Warfare, by Rudyard Kipling. 
(Doubleday, Page, Garden City, New 
York, $1.25.) 

Fiction 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through, by H. G. 
Wells (Macmillan, New York, $1.60.) 
<The Worn Doorstep, by M. P. Sherwood. 
(Little, Brown, Boston, $1.25.) 

& The Belfry, by May Sinclair. (Macmil- 
lan, New York, $1.35.) 

,v The Dark Forest, by Hugh 
(Doran, New York, $1.35.) 


Religious Thoughts on the War 
Forks of the Road, by Washington Glad- 
(Aen. (Macmillan, New York, 50 cents.) 
consideration of the religion of the ld 
Testament vs. the religion of the New 
Testament. 


Valley of Decision. by FE. A. Burroughs. 
(Longmans, Green, New York, $1.60.) The 


Walpole. 











spiritual causes, meaning and results of 
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the struggle. An original, forceful and beau- 
tiful treatment. 


Meaning of Suffering, by Sherwood Eddy. 
Longmans, Green, New York, 50 cents.) 
A noble and thoughtful essay. 

Poetry 
Our Flag: in Prose and Verse, compiled 


/by R. H. Schauffler. (Moffat, Yard, New 








York, $1.25.) 

Poems of the Great War, compiled by 
J. W. Cunliffe. (Macmillan, New York, 
$1.50.) 

Poems, by Allan Seeger. (Scribner, New 
York, $1.25.) 

Poems, by Rupert Brooke. (Lane, New 
York, $2.) 

Battle, and Other Poems, by W. W. 


VGibson. (Macmillan, New York, $1.25.) 








FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL 

Cincinnati, Ohio, successfully conducts a 
municipal university. 

The high school girls of Vermilion, South 
Dukota, wear uniform dresses. 


California publishes and manufactures 
the school books which are used in that 
state. 

About 570 new _ kindergartens 
opened in public schools last year. 

President Wilson has exprest a desire 
that the teachers of children in the United 
States shall all be citizens of the United 
States. 

The school children of Decatur, Illinois, 
recently collected 105,860 pounds of waste 
pauper and old magazines, afterward sold 
for $1,014.56. 


Paper has become so dear in France that 
no teacher assigns the writing of a certain 
number of “lines” as punishment. Even war 
has its blessings. 


Four thousand six hundred and ninety- 
one white voters of South Carolina between 
the ages of 21 and 29 marked their names 
with a cross in 1916. 


The manual training pupils of Rahway, 
New Jersey, have been assigned in squads of 
four to make the minor repairs needed in 
the schools of that city. 


An art drama, “The Stranger,” by Dr. 
James P. Haney, Director of Art in the 
New York City High Schools, has been 
translated into Japanese. 


_A “Committee for Promoting Physical 
Education in the Public Schools of the 
United States” has established its chief 
oflice in Washington, D. C. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
employs an oculist and a dentist to care 
for the eyes and the teeth of all the school 
children who are employed by that com- 
pany. 

If any one wants to see just how a book 
is made all he need do is to persuade the 
movie operator to get Doubleday, Page & 
Co.’s film, Making of a Book, and the 
pamphlet that goes with it. 


The Director of Public Instruction in 
Baroda, India, has ordered the preparation 
of models of the poisonous snakes peculiar 
to India. The models are to be distributed 
as a means of educating the people. 

French schools neag the battle front have 
not been closed because of the war. At 
Rheims classes were held in the safety of 
the great wine cellars cut deep in the pe- 
culiar chalk formation of the region. 

_ High school students in Schenectady, 
New York, who take at least one hour per 
week outside instruction in music, and who 
practise six hours a week, may, under cer- 
tsin conditions, gain credit thereby toward 
a high school diploma. 

Seventeen of the high schools of Greater 
New York have organized volunteer com- 
panies for military drill. The Stuyvesant 
High School organization has been equipped 
With Government rifles. The Erasmus Hall 
Company is mounted and trains at the 
First Cavalry Armory. 
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LIPPINCOTT 


Sclected by H. W. Boynton as One of the 
Outstanding Novels of the Season 


See New York Nation, March 22nd 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Third Printing By SIDNEY L. NYBURG $1.40 net 


New York Times—‘“‘A brilliant piece of 
work. A story of distinction.” 

Boston Transcript—“A novel of exceptional 
quality. It brings to life a little studied aspect 





of our civilization.” 
New York Tribune—“The author has an 
almost uncanny gift of piercing to the mar- 


” 





row of human motives. 


THE SNARE 
By RAFAEL SABATINI 
Author of “The Sea-Hawk” $1.25 net 


Intensely interesting is this tale of love, 
war and adventure. The world of Lord Well- 
ington and the scenes of his most famous 
campaign furnish the brilliant fabric of this 
Great events and personages form the background. 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 






J. B. LipPINcoTtT COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


intensely interesting novel. 






The Leading War Books and Manuals 
One of the Rarest War Romances in Literature—a Transcript from Real Life 


THE LOVERS 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


Frontispiece by Joseph Pennell $1.00 net 
This exquisite love story is a transcription from real life—told in large 
measure “in the letters written from France by the artist-soldier to his wife, 
letters that are splendidly and movingly typical of the chivalry and courage which 
actuated those who rushed to the colors,” says the BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
The artist’s young wife aided Mrs. Pennell in securing the facts. How and 
why are a part of the wonderful story—a true story—one of the rarest war 
romances in literature, 
MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD says: 


“Every one of our young men who are 


physically fit ought to receive an ade- 


By PIERRE LOTI 
Translated by Marjorie, Laurie quate amount of military training, and 
, this little handbook is one which each 


$1.25 net and every one should read.” 
The prevailing note of the book is Men Who Want to Become Officers 
genuine and tender sympathy with the are Reading 


victims of German barbarity. He dee Fundamentals of Military 
scribes, in simple but touching words, Service 


his encounters with wounded soldiers, 
By CAPT. L. C. ANDREWS, U. S. C. 


Sisters of Mercy, and homeless Belgian 
orphans. But even under Pierre Loti’s Who Has Trained Thousands at 
Plattsburg 


mask of artistic restraint one can recog- 
nize the wrathful and contemptuous bit- 428 Pages. Illustrated, $1.50 net 
Fits the Pocket 


terness that fills the soul of every bal 
Frenchman when he thinks of the things Used as a text at Training Camps, endorsed 


: . a“ and authorized in the Printed Announce- 
that have been done in the name of war. = of the War College. This is the book 
which gives a real survey of the whole serv- 
Complete U. Ss. Infantry ice. A book of instruction, a text on leader- 
u de ship and inspiration. 
Fundamentals of Naval 


Service 
By Con -— STIRLING 


Arranged by CAPT. JAMES K. PARSONS 
U. S. Infantry 


Protusely Illustrated, Octavo, $5.00 net 
This volume for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of all the armies of 580 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
the United States contains an actual Fits the Pocket 
reprint of all the material referring to Prepared for the civilian who considers 
Infantry contained in the 24 Govern- entering the Navy and the non-commissioned 
inent volumes which must now be stud- officer who desires advancement, this book 
ied by men training for officership and ‘eveals as ‘oes none other the training and 
be continually referred to by the regu- work of a Navy Man, the principles of Naval 


i. “ . Strategy, the organization of the Navy De- 
lar officer in the field. It is an absolute partment, and the evolution and purpose of 


the different types of fighting ships. 


compendium of Infantry information, 








OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS: Joseph Pennell’s PICTURES OF WAR WORK 
IN ENGLAND. 5: plates. A remarkable art work. An impressionable record of the 
get England’s workers are laying in the Great War. $1.50 net. Howe’s SOME RUS- 
IAN HEROES, SAINTS AND SINNERS,. 44 illus. $2.50 net. Historical studies that 
are fascinating stories of Russia and which present. the intensely human side of a great 
people. Duret’s WHISTLER. 32 illus. $3.75 net. Personal reminiscences of Whistler. 
“One of the most welcome volumes on art to appear in many months.”—Amer. Mag. of 
Art. A very important biography: THE LIFE OF ROBERT HARE, by Provost 
Smith, Univ. of Pa. The story of one of America’s most original scientists. Most fas- 
cinating and informing. Printed from pe $5.00 net. 

FLOWER ENTHUSIAST: Mrs. Harding’s THE BOOKS OF THE PEONY is the 
only work on that exquisite flower. Covers the whole subject, planting, cultivating, fertil- 
izing, propagating. ag illus. (20 in color.) $6.00 net. Also the new Garden Edition of 
Thomas’ OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING. 53 illus. (16 in color.) $2.00 net. The standard 
work on the subject. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Amateur and professional photographers will prize Anderson’s 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, a complete and exhaustive manual on principles and 

ractice. illus. $2.50 net. Scott’s HOME LABOR-SAVING DEVICES AND HOW TO 
AKE THEM. Tells how to make all sorts of useful articles for the home. Price $1.00 
net. Ashley’s CHURCH ADVERTISING. Religious workers have been looking for this 
practical work which tells how to advertise to get the people “moving churchward.” $2.50 net. 
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Summer Reading from the Lists 
of Little, Brown & Company 











Here is the ro- 
mantic tale of a 
young millionaire 
who sought an ob- 
ject in life, Jef- 
fery Farnol wrote 
“The Broad High- 
way” in a studio 
on the West Side 
of New York. In 
this new novel, 
“The Definite Ob- 
ject,” is a story of 
compelling power, 


Adventure and 
Romance walk 
hand in hand with 
Ravenslee on his 
‘ Quixotic quest 
“The Broad Highway” through Hell’s 

Kitchen, and Her- 
THE DEFINITE mione is as charm- 
ing a heroine as 


OBJECT Mr. Farnol has 


By JEFFERY FARNOL ever pictured. The 


rollicking humor, 
A Romance of New York the quaint philoso- 


This story has not phy and delight- 
the result of his appeared serially $1.50 net ful characteriza- 


lean years in Reserve Your Copy Now tion are truly 
America. Farnol. 


COMING JUNE 9 


A New Novel by the 
Author of 




















The master Story-Teller weaves a plot in London and 
New York 


THE CINEMA MURDER 


By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
This time it is a mystery story that Mr. Oppenheim has written to engross 
his big reading public. Two men are seen to go under a bridge and but one 
emerges; that one sails for America under the name of the other. Thus does 
the author ensnare the reader’s interest—an interest that holds to the final line. 
Frontispiece by H. Weston Taylor. $1.35 net. 


A story for all Fans 
THE HUMMING BIRD 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


The exuberant Finnegan reports Law- 
renceville’s great game. 
Illustrated. 75 cents net. 


Plots on the Border 
STARR, OF THE DESERT 


By B. M. BOWER 


A tale of the Secret Service hinged 
on our Mexican complications. 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The HORNET’S NEST 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 
A love story full of mystery and thrills in which the 
powers of law and order battle with underworld forces 
for a man’s honor and a girl’s fortune. 
“THE DEFINITE 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
OBJECT * 
\ ty Jeffery Farnol 66 | | M P ’ 99 


The Boy Who Felt Neglected 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 





Pe ae 





ww By the Author of | The Broad High ay 
" Deane: OS OEP 
























So bright and real and true that it seems like some uni- 
versal record from common humanity’s all-embracing 
memory.—Philadelphia North American. 

Iilustrated. $1.35 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 3 34 Beacon Street 3 
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The Germans are finding it hard to re 
member the food regulations, so the hotels 
have printed upon the paper napkins this 
miuemonic rime: 

Montag, kocht man ohne Fett; 

Dienstag, fleischlos, auch ganz nett; 

Mitwoch, darfst du alles essen; 

Donnerstag, das Fett vergessen; 

e Freitag, gibt es Fischgericht ; 
Schweinefleisch am Samstag nicht; 
Sonntag hast du endlich Ruh; 

Denn dann sind die Laden zu. 

On our napkins, I suppose, the heb- 
domadal dietary. when we are reduced to 
similar straits, will take some such form 
as this: 

Monday, use no fat for cooking 
Tuesday, for no meat be looking. 
Wednesday, you can fill your plate 
Thursday, fats eliminate. 
Friday, you should dine on fish 
On Saturday, a porkless dish. 
Sunday, you may rest from eating, 
The market’s closed, so go to meeting. 
+ 
** 


President Dartigueneuve has declared his 
intention of making war on Germany. If 
so we shall have a Hymn of Hayti on this 
side of the sea. 

a 
** 


A professor in the University of Atlan- 
tis, whose salary is incommensurate with 
his appetite for literature, is much given 
to patronizing a basement bookstoie. One 
|morning he came just as the boy was set- 
|ting the ten cent bargains out on the side- 
i walk. 
| “Have you Earle’s ‘Philology of the 
| Mnglish Tongue?” he inquired. 

“Boss ain’t down yet.” answered the 
boy. “but look for yourself. All the medical 
| books are on the top shelf back there.” 

* 
** 








There has come into my hands, no mat- 
ter how, the following spring poem, writ- 
ten by an author no matter whom, desir- 
ing for the present to preserve his anony- 
mity, no matter why. 


SPRING, SPRANG, SPRUNG 
Gold glim the glints in the gaze of the grasses 
Pink palms patter the plump of the pines, 
Long twine the tendrils in tenuous masses 
Like to the live leaves that laugh on the vines. 
Leap the live panthers all gray in the shadows 
| Sprinkled with hoar frost that comes with the 
spring 
When the timid-eyed tigers emerge from the 
alders 
And the sun in the forests commences to sing. 
But list the lush grass while the snow lies a 


sobbing P 
And the dead clouds of winter hang drear in 
the haze . 
|The dawn from the midnight its shadows is 
robbing 


| And even waits wan for the wide west to blaze. 

Burst be the heart of the poet with rapture 

At the rhythms of spring which he can’t and 
won't capture. 


It is a poem, which, it seems to me— 
being unbiased by any personal prejudice 
or predilection—to be worthy of more con- 
sideration than it is likely to receive. I 
presume that Dr. Law on his quiz page will 
call the attention of English classes to the 
points wherein it surpasses or at least dif- 
fers from the sonnets of Shakespeare and 
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Milton, but I may save him trouble by men- 
tioning some of its original features. For 
jnstance, it might be thought that the im- 
perfect rime of the fifth and seventh lines, 
“shadows” and “alder,” was accidental, 
but it is not. There’s a reason. as some one 
has said. The reason is obviously that there 
js no word in the English language that 
rimes with “shadows.” In this emergency 
the author might have done as a less con- 
scientious author would have done, he 
wight have gone back and substituted the 
word “sunshine.” But this would sacrifice 
truth. for panthers, like all cats, are gray 
only in the shade, except, of course, when 
they get very old. Besides, the sacrifice 
would have been in vain since there is no 
rime for “sunshine’’, either. So our author 
lus made a temporary concession to the 
fashion of the day and dropt into vers 
libre. But, unlike most of the vers librists, 
he recovers immediately, Our author never 
errs except on purpose, 

The botany of the author is impression- 
istic. He aims to produce the feeling of 
spring rather than a mere description of 
its symptoms. Thus, in line two the pine, 
which is stoical and svelte and dark green, 
feel) pink and plump and _ palm-like_be- 
cause for once in a year it is in a frivol- 
ous mood. The hoar-frost sprinkled panther 
symbolizes. the stealthy approach of the 
heat of summer even while the snow is 
yet on the ground. The very subtle refer- 
ences to dawn and even in lines eleven and 
twelve simply mean the days are growing 
longer. The poem is in strict agreement 
with the almanac as well as with the 
meteorological reports, this being the snow- 
iest April on record. Such fidelity to fact 
is rare in modern poetry and cannot be too 
highly commended. 


** 


The coldest of all cold monsters is called the 
State. Coldly it utters its lies and from its lips 
this lie crawls: “I, the State, am the People.” 
... False is the State altogether. With stolen 
teeth this Biter bites. 

So spake Nietzsche, whom many who 
ought to know better hold responsible for 
the German’s excessive reverence for the 
state. It would be hard to match this from 
any English author. The nearest thing to 
it that I can think of is Shaw’s famous 
Fubian Tract No. 2 

The established Government has no more right 
to call itself the State than the smoke of London 
has to call itself the weather. 


But even Shaw sounds tame compared 
with Nietzsche. 


* 
s* 


OUR FIRST WAR WITH THE GERMANS 

T owe my moral character largely to the 
Germans. This is the way of it. Whenever 
I visited my grandmother in central New 
York State she kept me in order by fre- 
quent warnings: “Eddie, don’t. If you are 
naughty the Hessians will get you!” And 
she was quite explicit as to what the Hes- 
sians would do to me if they got me, hav- 
ing heard from her grandmother what they 
did. It was the same sort of thing that 
you can read in the Bryce report on Bel- 
gium. At any rate, it sufficed to make me 
a model child—so long as I was under my 
grandmother’s influence; when I was in 
Kansas the guerrillas from Missouri tend- 
ed to my moral tuition. 

Doubtless my grandmother’s story of the 
Hessian atrocities had lost nothing in the 
century of retelling, but, as Bancroft says, 
luatny of the Hessians were induced to en- 
list by being assured “that in America 
they would have free license to plunder 
and indulge their passions.” That some of 
then. improved their opportunities in this 
respect is shown by the war diaries, which 
they, like their successors in Belgium, were 
80 indiscreet as to keep. 

But on the other hand, some of them 
were better behaved than our other enem- 
les. When Major André, in whose honor 
memorials have been erected in Westmin- 
ster and on the Hudson, was looting the 
library of Benjamin Franklin his attention 
was cailed to the more honorable conduct 
of the Hessian General Knyphausen, who 


Years ago Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale was a very sick 
man. He saw many doctors and struggled for years with 
small results until he himself applied the power of an in- 
tellect which has made him so famous in thé fleld of po- 
litical economy, to the problem of his own health, 


He put together the scattered ideas he had obtained from 
the physicians and worked out his own theory of health. In 
a few weeks he was a healthy man. Since then he has studi- 
ously cultivated health and working power until now he 
does twice the work he used to do and without fatigue. 


Prof. Fisher knew that he was just one of millions 
struggling along under the handicap of imperfect bealth. 
His was an extreme case, but he knew the many who had 
headaches, who were over tired, whose luncheons spoiled 
the afternoon’s work, who slept badly, who were irritable 
and hurt those they loved best without intending to. He 
knew, too, these terrible facts: 
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Learning to Live! 


When Theodore Roosevelt went to Harvard 
in 1876 he was thin-chested, bespectacled, 
nervous, weighing only 90 pounds. 

By scientific exercise and right living he 
learned to run his body machine and become 
the wonder of the world for efficiency, and 
continuous joyousness in life, with muscles 
like a_ prize-fighter’s. He has ‘“corking” 
times all the time because he knows how ‘to 
live. YOU can have corking times, too, if you 
will learn how to live. You can learn to 
enjoy every instant so that all things will 
seem to be in a vivid, new light—so that the 
world will be joyous—so that you will get 
up gladly, go to your office with a song in 
your heart, go through your work for the 
day lightly, and*come home in the evening 
untired, untaxed, ready for a pleasant even- 
ing’s fun—and you will sleep like a child. 

These things are in the power of almost 
every man who has not got some incurable 
illness—-and very few men have that. It is 
nothing mysterious. It is just simply a mat- 
ter of learning how to live. It is the basic 
idea of the Life Extension Institute to teach 
people how to live, that life will not only be 
longer, but better. 


How the Life Extension Institute Came to Be 


That with people over 40 years of age, the death rate 
is increasing—and that this can be prevented. 

That millions are on their way to t!Iness without knowing 
it—on their way to failure, lost opportunity, shortened life. 

That Americans, especially, are not getting out of life 
what they should get. 

He knew their threat to our national life and to our in- 
dividual life. So he joined with a group of famous men and 
formed the Life Extension Institute—-such men as General 
W. C. Gorgas, Dr. W. J. Mayo, Dr. Harvey Wiley. It was 
arranged that ex-President Taft should be chairman. 

A tremendous amount of work is done by this famous Life 
Extension Institute. To get to hundreds of thousands who 
could better their condition, the benefit of the judgment ef 
these eminent men through personal contact would be im- 
possible. A new department of the Institute, the Health 
Study Chapter, does this work through the mails. 
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ING SPORT now swings his brassie on ten thousand 

links and volleys his returns across the nets of a million 
courts. You can find him at the paddle, oar and tiller as he 
scuds along the countless glistening streams and lakes and 
bays. He lounges on the strand of the never-resting sea. 
His feet are seen on every mountain trail. 


Now, if ever, come perfect days. 


Let the message of 


their summer skies and summer suns reach your mind and 
heart. Let books go with you to the open to interpret life 
from a new angle—with an outdoor breadth and a compelling 
sincerity. You will find among the publications of The Abing- 
don Press many works you need. Some are listed here. 


A complete catalog on request 


GIVE MY LOVE TO MARIA, &y Fiorence Guertin TUTTLE 
A cleverly conceived and attractively written group of stories by the gifted 


author of *‘The Awakening of Woman.”’ 
prize winners and each is a prize in itself. 


Many of these stories are actually 
Besides, the usual dry preface is as 


interesting as the stories themselves, being a true, fascinating account of an 


author’s literary debut. 


HUGH GRAHAM, A Tale of the Pioneers 
By FRANK S. TOWNSEND 


A thrilling story of the life and times 
in the territory now covered by the 
Virginias and neighboring states. It 
is a tale of empire in the making which 
will be read with absorbing interest. 
Illustrated. Price, net, $1.35 


Price, net, $1.00 


BESIDE LAKE BEAUTIFUL 
By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


An artistic presentation of the sand 
dunes, river meadow, lily ponds, pine 
forests and fishing retreats in the vicin- 
ity of the author’s summer home. 
Quaint humor, whimsical philosophy 
and deep pathos are crowded together 
in the true Quayle style. Profusely 
illustrated. Price, net, $1.50 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MORNING, By Guy Fircu Puecrs 
A beautiful romance—pure, wholesome, interesting and with a gripping 


message. 


The scene is laid in our own great West-land, in the Valley of the 


Silver Bow, and the reader lives in the exhilarating, inspiring atmosphere of the 
story. The author describes nature with ease and charm, while his idealism and 


delineation of character are unusually fine. Illustrated. 


Price, net, $1.35 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 


paid for everything he took from the house 
where he was quartered. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
we owe our independence to the Hessians, 
for until King George began to send for- 
eign mercenaries there was little inclina- 
tion to break with the Mother Country, 
In that document, to which every Ameri- 
cun listens devoutly at least once a year— 
or used to—the chief counts in the indict- 
ment are that 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already be- 
gun, with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy 
searcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhab- 
itants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and 
conditions. 

Europe shared the indignation of the 
Americans at this method of warfare. In 
Germany, Kant, Lessing, Herder. Schiller, 
Klopstock and Goethe employed their pens 
in protest against the sending of Germans 
to America. Frederick the Great wrote to 
Voltaire condemning the “dirty selfishness” 
of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel who “sold 
his subjects to the Iinglish as one sells 
cattle to be dragged to the shambles.” He 
refused to allow the Hessian troops to 
pass thru Prussian territory and so de- 
layed some of them that they did not reach 
New York for nearly a year after they had 
started, and this was the critical year of 
1776-7. Even in England opposition was 
voiced with great vigor. In Parliament 
Lord North protested against the employ- 
ment of Hessians, but Lord George Cer- 
main, who was then handling the King’s 
business, proved by history that in every 
wer or rebellion England used foreigners 
to fight her battles for her. I hear that 
the good old custom of Friday afternoon 
speaking has gone out of fashion but I’m 
glad it lasted thru my schooldays, for I 
learned a lot of history and poetry in that 
way. Lord Chatham's speech was one of 
the favorite selections at these literary ex- 
ercizes and after forty years I still can 
hear the echo of shrill voices declaiming: 
“If I were an American as I am an Eng- 
lishman, while a foreign troop was landed 
in my country I never would lay down my 
arms; never, never, never!” 

The savages whose employment as sol- 
diers was resented in America before and 
during the war were the wild Indians, 
“the wild Irish” and the Hessians. The 
wild Indians are now safely segregated on 
reservations and independently wealthy. 
The wild Irish have been sufficiently tamed 
to serve as policemen. The Hessians, such 
as were not killed or taken home, settled 
down and made good citizens. Washington 
offered fifty acres and amnesty to all who 
would desert the British and many took ad- 
vantage of this offer. But it was long be- 
fore the popular aversion to them abated. 
I presume that the automobile tourist in 
the East may still have pointed out to 
him “the house the Hessian lived in” with 
the same local pride as the scene of a cele- 
brated murder case. 

It is not generally realized that more 
Germans fought against us in the Revolu- 
tion than Frenchmen fought for us. Some 
29.000 mercenaries came from Germany 
and about half of them never returned. 
It was expensive business for all concerned. 
King George paid $8,850,000 to the Ger- 
man princes and it also cost him America. 
The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, who got 
$60,000 a year for the sale of his subjects. 
lost his realm on account of it. America 
was avenged by Napoleon who, as he abol- 
ished the Hesse-Cassel dynasty, declared: 
“This vile avarice now overthrows their 
house.” And the turning point of the war 
was that famous Christmas night when 
Washington was crossing the Delaware 
amid the snow and ice and the Hessians 
were getting drunk near where Woodrow 
Wilson used to live while he was president 
of Princeton. Yes, we all owe much to the 
fessians who were in our midst in the 








days of ’76. 
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| [he Only Practical Iraveling Case 


Every traveler will welcome the Fitall as the 
first and only toilet case designed for practical use. 
The adjustable spaces and adjustable self-locking straps 


hold just what you want to carry— your own brushes, shaving, 
kit, ete., your tooth paste, shavin?, cream, talcum, in the orii- 


nal package. 


Has 3 water-proof pockets for extra articles. 


here is no extra weight, no wasted space. No useless fittings 
to make your ba?, heavy and take up valuable space. 


Sold Two Ways 


FITALL Toilet Cases are sold 
two ways. Fitted with a standard 
set of toilet articles, if you want 
them that way. Or empty for you 
to fill, either with the things you 
already have, or a new outfit from 
the merchant’s stock. 


Empty is the most popular way, 
because most people like to choose 
their own toilet articles, either for 
themselves or when $ivin3, a pres- 
ent. This is a biz, economy too. You 
needn't waste money in payin}, 
for superfluous and useless fittings. 


Prices $1.00 Up 


FITALL cases are made in fine 
flexible leathers and _ attractive 
water-proof fabrics, These include 
dainty cretonnes that are especially 
suitable for women’s use. And 
special cravenetted fabrics for men. 


Prices range from $1.00, accord- 
in, to what you want. There are 
inexpensive Fitalls and de luxe 
Fitalls, a style for every purpose 
and every purse. Special Military 
Kits, $2.00 and up. 


Your dealer should have Fitalls 
in stock. If not write us direct. 
Descriptive Book Free: 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, 23-31 South Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
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THE MAINE COAST AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
LAKE GEORGE AND THE ADIRONDACKS 


CALIFORNIA 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


GRAND CANYON 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


This year of all years, we Americans must make the most of both our time and our money. Yet 
vacations are necessary even in wartime. Nerves are strained and physical strength exhausted 
by unaccustomed labor, and so we have planned these practical vacation journeys. They are of 
varying lengths and costs; all will prove enjoyable and beyond that they will help those who 
hear the red gods calling to learn more of this America for which our soldiers are fighting. 
Details of itinerary and expense are carefully worked out to give the vacationist an opportunity 


to see that he is not extravagant of time or money, and thus obey 


THE MAINE COAST AND THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
TWO WEEKS VACATION 
First Day. Leave New York in the af- 
ternoon by boat or in the evening by train. 


Second Day. Arrive PorRTLAND in the 
afternoon by boat or in the morning by 
train. Hotels, $4 up per day. Excursion 
may be taken from here among the islands, 
to lakes nearby, and even to far away 
mountains. 


Third Day. Spend the day in the city. 
Its elm-shaded avenues are a delight. Long- 
fellow’s home where he lived for many 
years, is open daily. Go via trolley to the 
Eastern promenade or famous Portland 
Headland light. 


Fourth Day. If the day is fine, take the 
sail among the islands of Casco Bay, which 
is acknowledged by travelers to be the most 
attractive on the Atlantic Coast. Peaks 
Island, near the mainland and connected 
by ferry (ten cents), also has a theater 
and other amusements. 

Fifth Day. A trip to the celebrated 
PoLAND Sprinos. The roads, if you go by 
auto, and cars may be hired at reasonable 
rates, are fine and the scenery attractive. 
Or you may go by train to Danville Junc- 
tion, about one hour out, and auto stages 
are in waiting there to convey you to the 
hotel. The Maine State Building will take 
up a part of your time. It was brought 
from Chicago at the close of the fair and 
is used for a library and it also contains 
during the summer months a fine collection 
of paintings by noted artists. 

Sirth Day. Leave PorTLAND at 9 a. m. 
by train for a trip up the Songo River. 
At Sebago Lake station connection is made 
for the trip, which is made by steamer. 
The river is but two and a half miles long, 
as the bird flies but you sail six miles and 
make twenty-seven turns before you reach 
the head of the river. Harrison the last 
landing, is reached at 1:15 p. m. The steam- 
er then starts for the home journey and 
Portland is reached at 5:30 p. m. 


Seventh Day. A trip by trolley to OLp 
ORCHARD where you will have an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a sea bath in a fine 
surf. This is one of the finest beaches on 
the Atlantic seaboard. On the return, stop 
at Scarboro Beach and drive to Prout’s 
Neck, a high promontory thirty feet above 
the level of the ocean. 

Eighth Day. Leave PorTLAND in the 
morning for the charming trip to BrerTon 
Woops. From the hotels at Bretton Woods, 
where you can stay for luncheon (cost 
$1.25) you get a fine view of Mt. Wash- 
ington, 6000 feet above sea level, the high- 
est of the White Mountain peaks. 


Ninth Day. As there are many trolley 
trips to points of interest, this day may be 
spent in visiting Cape Elizabeth, Riverton 
Park, Underwood Spring or Yarmouth, a 
quaint town on Casco Bay. Cost of these 
from 10 cents to 30 cents round trip. 

Eleventh Day. Leave PorTLAND by train. 
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Arrive PorRTSMOUTH in about two hours. 
Hotels $1.50 up, European plan. A city of 
old-time mansions and historic interest. 

Twelfth Day. Leave PortsmoutTn by 
boat. Arrive ISLE OF SHOALS in about two 
hours. Have a shore dinner there and in 
the evening return to Portsmouth. 

Thirteenth Day. In the morning go via 
trolley for a trip to YorK BEAcH, passing 
Kittery en route. 

Leave PORTSMOUTH in the afternoon. 
Arrive BosTon in a couple of hours. Leave 
Boston 6 p. m. via steamer. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive New York in 
the morning. 

Cost from New York to Portland... $8.0: 
8 eer re $2. 
Approvimate fare Portland to Bos- 
eer vaewaee ee FT 
Boston to New York ..cccccccccee $4.00 
Cost of entire trip ...... coccccec ofl h. 


LAKE GEORGE AND THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


FIFTEEN DAYS VACATION 


i 
4 


First Day. Leave New York in the 
morning. Arrive SARATOGA SPRINGS in the 
afternoon. Hotels $2.50 up per day, Ameri- 
ean plan. These wonderful springs are 
now under the control and management of 
the State and this Spa is now as good as 
the famous European ones. 


Second Day. Spend the morning in visit- 
ing the springs and in the afternoon drive 
along the fine roads. 


Third Day. Take the trip to Saratoga 
lake, going via trolley to the lake and con- 
necting there with the steamer, which 
makes hourly trips to White Sulphur 
Springs. You will get a delicious dinner at 
the hotel and then you will enjoy a ramble 
in the pine grove surrounding it, returning 
tu Saratoga in the late afternoon. 


Fourth Day. Leave SaratocaA Sprincs 
in the morning by train. Arrive LAKE 
GEORGE in about one hour. Hotels $2.50 up 
per day, American plan, or $3 up per day. 
European plan. This is one of the most 
popular as well as one of the most pic- 
turesque lakes in America. Herbert Spen- 
cer writing of it, said “Lake George is the 
most picturesque thing I saw in the United 
States.” 


Fifth Day. Go via trolley to Warrens- 
burg, a pleasant village located on a plateau 
in the valley of the Hudson among the 
foothills of the Adirondacks. 


Sirth Day. Leave LAKE GEORGE in the 
morning by boat for the trip thru the lake, 
Arrive BALDWIN at the foot of the lake in 
about three hours. There board a train, 
which connects with the steamer at Forr 
TICONDEROGA on Lake Champlain. 


Leave Fort TICONDEROGA on arrival of 
train. On the shores of Lake Champlain 
are the impressive ruins of Forts Ticon- 
deroga, Montgomery, Amherst and St. 
Frederic. At the extremity of historic 
Crown Point is a beautiful memorial light- 


the greatest wartime dictate 


house, a memorial to Champlain, the dis- 
coverer of the lake. Several hours are spent 
going north on the lake till PLArTspure, 
which this year will be full of interest to 
all Americans. 


Seventh Day. Leave PLATTspurG or 
BLurr Point by train. Arrive LAKE 
PLACID in about three hours. Hotels and 
boarding houses from $2 up, American plan. 
Lake Placid and Mirror Lake are sep- 
arated by a narrow strip of land but a few 
yards in width. At the head of Lake Placid 
rises old Mount Whiteface, and looking 
toward the south the peaks of McIntyre 
and mighty Marcy, the highest of the 
range, are seen. Trails radiate in every 
direction. 

Eighth Day. This day may be spent in 
climbing to the summit of Whiteface; from 
there’ the spires of Montreal are to be seen 
on a clear day. 

Ninth Day. In the morning take the trip 
by steamer around Lake Placid, and in the 
afternoon drive thru beautiful Wilmington 
Notch to High Falls. 


Tenth Day. Go by motor to Keene Val- 
ley, twenty miles from Lake Placid. Beau- 
tiful Cascade Lakes are passed en route 
and a visit can be made to the grave of 
John Brown, which is just off the main 
road. Have luncheon in the valley at one 
of the many good hotels to be found there. 
If time permits drive to Ausable Lakes at 
the extreme end of the valley. The road 
takes you thru dense forests and the lakes 
are the most beautiful and wildest in the 
Adirondacks. 


Eleventh Day. Leave LAKE PLActD in 
the morning by train. Arrive RAQUETTE 
LAKE in the afternoon. 


Twelfth Day. Leave RAQUETTE LAKE in 
the morning by steamer to BLUE Moun- 
TAIN LAKE. The steamer crosses Racquette 
Lake, dotted with beautiful islands, then 
winds its way thru channels up the Marion 
River and on thru Utawana and Eagle 
Lakes to Blue Mountain Lake, covering a 
distance of twelve miles. After luncheon 
leave Blue Mountain Lake and arrive 
Raquette Lake in the evening, cost about 
» 


Thirteenth Day. Leave RAQuETTE LAKE 

in the morning by train. Arrive EAGLE 
SAY in about forty minutes. Leave EAGLE 
Bay by steamer, which connects with 
train for the trip thru the FuLToN CHAIN 
of Lakes, four in number. Old Forge, at 
the foot of First Lake, is reached in time 
to connect with train for Fulton Chain. 

Leave Fulton Chain on.connecting train. 
Arrive Albany in the evening. Leave Al- 
bany same evening by boat. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive New York in 
the morning or spend the night in Albany 
and leave Albany in the morning by boat 
or train and arrive New York in the even- 
ing. 


Cost of round trip ticket from New ; 
York back to New York.......-820.99 


Side trip from Racquette Lake to : 
Blue Mountain Lake and return.. $2.25 
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THOUSAND ISLANDS, ST. LAW- 
RENCE, MONTREAL AND 
QUEBEC 


TWe s WEEKS VACATION 

First Day. Leave NEw York in the 
morning. Arrive CLAYTON in the late after- 
noon. Leave CLAYTON on connecting boat. 
Arrive ALEXANDRIA Bay in an_ hour. 
Hotels $2.50 up per day, American plan. 
This resort is a good central point from 
which to take the many excursions among 
the beautiful islands, rich in natural at- 





tractions. The narrow channels, the bays | 


and inlets and the multitude of islands 
make the region most picturesque. Fishing 
is one of the favorite pastimes and the 
river is celebrated for the variety and 
abundance of its fish. Golf is popular and 
there are well-kept links. Camping is also 
popular and the State of New York owns 
several islands which are open to the free 
use of campers. 

Second Day. In the morning take the 
fifty-mile ramble among these beautiful 
islands. The steamer winds in and out 
among them and you will never forget the 
beauty of this charming trip. Cost 75 cents. 

Third Day. Take a fishing trip with a 
good guide, who will lead you to good fish- 
ing grounds. Leave in the morning and fish 
till noon, then go ashore at one of the nu- 
merous spots where the state has erected 
fireplaces, and your guide will cook the 
fish you have caught. 

Fourth Day. Take the trip to Kineston, 
OnT., made in one day. It is a quaint city 
full of historic interest. 

Fifth Day. Leave ALEXANDRIA Bay in 
morning. Arrive MONTREAL in the late af- 
ternoon. Change at Prescott to the Rapids 
boat. The Long Sault Rapids extend 
for nine miles down the river and you pass 
many beautifully wooded islands. The 
steamer is carried by the sheer force of 
the current. Coteau, Cedar, Split Rock and 
Cascade Rapids follow and finally the La- 
chine, the last of the chain. The clouds of 
spray arising from the churning of the 
waters all add to the excitement. As you 
draw near the city of Montreal, the first 


thing that charms is the mountain behind | 


the city, Mount Royal, from which one gets 
a magnificent outlook. 


Sirth Day. In the morning take sight- 
seeing car for a trip around the city and 
later the trip around the mountains. You 
will find many public buildings worth visit- 
ing as well as the Grey Nunnery, and the 
older parts of the town with their narrow 
streets and primitive buildings. 

Seventh Day. Visit Mt. Royal Park in 








| 





the morning. either driving or going via the | 
Incline Railway. You will be fully repaid, 


for the view is magnificent. 


Rioghth Day. Leave MONTREAL in -the | 


evening by steamer. 


Ninth Day. Arrive QuEBEC in the morn- 
ing. This quaint town offers unlimited at- 
tractions. Drive about town in one of the 
quaint vehicles called a caleche. Then visit 
Valcartier Camp, where Canada’s soldiers 
huve been in training for the last three 
summers. 


Tenth Day. Go via electric train to St. 
Anne de Beaupré. You can spend a couple 
of hours there visiting the famous shrine of 
St. Anne, for the church contains much of 
interest with its many chapels, its pyramids 
of crutches, its old paintings and relics. 
Visit the Scala Santa, a unique religious 
structure. On the return trip stop at Mont- 
morency Falls, which are 274 feet high and 
take the elevator to the top. Have luncheon 
at the Kent House, built by General Sir 
Frederick Haldimand, then Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada in 1778. 

Eleventh Day. Leave QUEBEC in the 
morning by boat for the trip thru the 
Saguenay, returning the next day. On the 
return, the entire Saguenay River is taken 
by daylight and you are then able to see 
Capes Trinity and Eternity, 1800 feet high, 
hear the mouth of the river. 





Thirteenth Day. Leave QvuEBEC in the | 


morning by train. 








NATIONALPARK 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
refined hotel comforts contrast with 
Nature’s wildest, most tremendous sights. 


Last year thousands more tourists than 
in any previous year scaled its Alpine 
heights—fished . its tumbling streams— 
rode by launch on its azure lakes— 
motored through its pine-laden valleys. 
Modern hotels-in-the-forest and chalets. 
Tepee camps. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. 


Glacier Park is on the main trans-con- 
tinental line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. Visit Glacier National Park, the 
Spokane Country, and the wonderful 
Take Chelan Region, directly en route to 
the Pacific Northwest. 


A camping tour ‘long the shores of 
Lake Chelan is a big experience. Then 
go on to Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound, 
Portland, Astoria, Vancouver, Victoria— 
each with a delightful resort-country of 
its own—and Alaska. 


The twin Palaces of the Pacifice—S. S. 





“Great Northern” and S. S. “Northern 
Pacific’—three times weekly between, 
Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. 


T‘older on request. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Manager 


Dept. 69 St. Paul, Minn. 
“See er a Cc. W. PITTS 
ae See oe Asst. General Passenger Agent 
210 South Clark Street 
Chicago 


S. LOUNSBERY 
General Agent, Passenger Dept. 
1184 Broadway 
New York 





Recounting the 
Day's Thrills 
Special round trip fares to Glacier National Park, to the 
Pacific Northwest, Puget Sound and Alaska. Write for 
Aeroplane map folder and illustrated descriptive Glacier 
National Park and Lake Chelan literature. 


Dept. 69, St. Paul, Minn. | 


Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive Gla 


| cier National Park and Lake Chelan literature, free. - l 
MOM ccccccnes0sescsesensecbsassenvecasasbouetmsescsnserces’ 1 
PII c cednnvernssscsvsensencasssaeensenancennenennaanornt ' 
City. EE cnernrmencecsumtaves : 
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An Add 








for visiting BOSTON is the HOTEL PURITAN—it 


makes the visit so delightful in every aspect. 


Stopping at 


The PURITAN is in itself a pleasurable event that will 


linger long and fragrantly in your memory. 


Many globe-trotters have 


been good enough to say that The PURITAN is one of the most home- 


like and attractive hotels at which they have ever stopped. 
make it so. The rates, too, are just right. 


We try to 
Write to me for hotel book- 


let and guide to Boston—also book of 30 Motor Trips around Boston. 





H. P. COSTELLO, Manager. 
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- Travel the Water Way 


HE luxurious steamers 
of the D & C Lake Lines 
afford the most health- 
ful and pleasurable mode of 


summer travel between Great Lake Points. 


In dining service—featured by Great 
Lakes Fin Foods—and also in safety and 
health provisions, D & C Line steamers 
are unsurpassed, Wireless equipment is a 
feature of all steamers. All water is 
sterilized by ultra violet ray process. 


Steamer Schedules 


The Two “Giant”? Steamers of the Great Lakes, 
“City of Detroit III’ and ‘‘City of Cleveland 111,” 


operate daily between Detroit and Buffalo. Daily 
service a'so between Detroit and Cleveland, and be- 

tween Toledo and Put-in-Bay. Four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and Lake 
liuron way ports. 


Rail Tickets honored on D & C Line Steamers in 


either yo Ask your ticket agent to route you 


D&écL 
Send 20 g for illustrated pamphlet and 


Great Lakes Map. Address L. G. Lewis, G.P.A., 
No. 7 Third Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


Phillip H. MeMillan, Pres. 
A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. & Gen, Mgr. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES 


Walk. Climb Ride in the saddle over the high moun- 
tain trails: Drive or coach through glorious days in 
the heart of America’s ‘Fifty Switzerlands.’* 

Warm Sulphur Pools for Bathing. 

Govd Fishing. Excellent Golfing. 
Your home in the magnificently appointed 


BANFF SPRINCS HOTEL 


An important link in the World's Greatest Highway, 
offers gay social diversion, music, promenades, danc- 
ing 

Liberal stop-over privileges 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Write for information on Tour No. 206 
€. R. PERRY, General Agent, Pass. Dept. 
Canadian Pacitic Ry. 
1231 Broadway, New York City 














Higher than Gibraltar 


Passing Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity” on the route of 


Niagara to the Sea 


‘THE most satisfying trip in America for 
healthand recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes. rivers and repids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec with its 
famous miracle-working shrine — Anne 
de Beaupré and the renowned § uenay 
River with its stupendous _—* Trinity” 
and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map 
and guide, to John F. Pierce, Assistant Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, 129 R. & O. Bl’dg, Montreal, Canada 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

















MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State. 





after that date at Mount Gretna. 


United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 1-10. 





is pleasantly located on an eminence above 


Address Hoter Congewaco, P. L. Weimer, 


HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open for the season early in June. This hotel 


Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular 
each year. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewerage system and disposal plant. 


Manager, Lebanon, Pa., until June sth; 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC, 
Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 5-12. 
Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 


A. D. SMITH Pres’t and Gen’I. Supt. 


» Cornwall & Lebanon R. RP. Co. > 


LEBANON, PA. 











Fourteenth Day. Arrive New Yorx«. 
Cost of ticket from New York to New 


‘ork ceooececsoe ° oe SSS. 46 
Side trip fr om Quebec “to ‘Saguenay 
ee I ae a daca oasis a acc eaeas $9.50 


A TRIP THRU CALIFORNIA 


TWO MONTHS VACATION 

There is a glamor about California, 
which we all feel, and an especial thrill 
comes over us as we pack our trunks and 
turn our faces westward. 

There is choice of three routes going and 
returning. 

FIRST ROUTE 
First Day. Leave New York at noon 


, Saturday by steamer, 


Fifth Day. Arvvive New ORLEANS in the 


}morning. Having several hours here will 


give you an opportunity to take the various 
belt line cars, which will give you a good 
idea of the city. The St. Charles belt will 
take you thru the American residential sec- 
tion and the Esplanade belt the French 
residential section. Leave New Orleans in 
the evening. 

Serenth Day. Arrive Et Paso in the 
evening. Hotels $1.50 up, European plan. 
Spend the day there. Take the trip via 
sight-seeing auto to Juarez, Mexico. Cost 
of trip, $1 

Eighth Day. Leave Et Paso in the even- 
ing. 

Ninth Day. Arrive Los ANGELES in the 
evening. Hotels from $1 up, European 


| plan, 


SECOND ROUTE 

First Day. Leave New York in the 
afternoon. 

Second Day.. Arrive CHicaco in the 
evening over Santa Ie Railroad. Leave Chi- 
cugo in the evening. 

Fifth Day. Arrive Granp CANYON in 
the morning. Spend a couple of days here 
taking the various drives and the trip on 
horseback to the bottom of the canyon. 
Cost of Hermit Rim Road drive $3 per 
person; Canyon trip, $5. 

Serenth Day. Leave GRAND CANYON in 
the morning. 

Eighth Day. Arrive los ANGELES in the 
evening. 


THIRD ROUTE 


First Day. Leave New YorK in the 
morning. 

Second Day. Arrive CHtIcaco in the 
morning. Leave Chicago in the morning, 
Rock Island route. 

Fifth Day. Arrive Tucson in the after- 
noon. Hotels $1.50 up per day, European 
plan. The city and mission nine miles dis- 
tant are both worth seeing. It is the seat 
of the University of Arizona, of the Car- 
negie Desert Botanical Laboratory and an 
agricultural experimental station. 

Si#th Day. Leave Tucson in the after- 
noon. 

Seventh Day. Arrive Los ANGELES in 
the morning. Hotels $1 up per day, Kuro- 
pean plan. The “City of the Angels” is one 
of the wonder cities owing to its phenom- 
enal growth. 


Or arrive PASADENA, seven miles dis- 


tant. Hotels $1.50 up per day, European 


plan. This city has a picturesque location 
in the San Gabriel Valley at the foothills 
of the Sierra Madre Range. 

Spend several days at either city and 
take the following trips: Trolley trip 
around the beaches, $1. Old Mission trip, 
$1. The trip up Mt. Lowe, from which you 


|get a magnificent view of the surrounding 


country. The cars wind round the mountain 
to Alpine Tavern, 5000 feet high, cost $1. 
One day for the trip to Catalina Island, 
cost $2.75. One day trip to Riverside and 
Redlands, going by train and returning by 
trolley, including drive to Smiley Heights 
and along Magnolia Avenue in Riverside; 
cost $3. 

Fifteenth Day. Leave Los ANGELES in 
the morning. Arrive SAN Diego or CoR0- 
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napo BEACH in the afternoon. Hotels $1 
up per day, European plan. Spend a day in 
taking one or more of the beautiful drives. 

Nineteenth Day. Leave SAN DIEGO at 
noon. Arrive Los ANGELES in the after- 
noon and connect with train for Santa Bar- 
bara. Arrive SANTA BARBARA in the even- 
ing. Hotels $3 up per day, American plan. 
Several restful days may be spent here in 
driving, riding, boating and bathing. There 
are also fine golf links and tennis courts. 

Twenty-second Day. Leave SANTA Bar- 
BARA in the morning. Arrive Paso RoBLEs 
Hor Sprincs in the afternoon. Paso 
Robles Hot Springs Hotel, $4 up per day, 
American plan. Drive along the royal road 
to Mission San Miguel, eight miles from 
the springs. It is one of the oldest and 
most attractive of the California missions. 
Horseback riding over the hills and thru 
the valleys is one of the chief delights. 

Twenty-third Day. Leave Paso Roses 
Hor SprinGs in the afternoon. Arrive DEL 
MoNTE in the evening. Hotel Del Monte, 
$4 to $6 per day, American plan. This re- 
sort is situated in a park of 125 acres, 
which for beauty is worth the trip across 
the continent. Take the famous seventeen- 
mile drive. You will be interested in the 
grove of ancient cypress. Visit Monterey, 
from 1770 to 1849 the capital of Califor- 
nia. 

Twenty-fifth Day. Leave Det Monte in 
the morning. Arrive SAN FRANCISCO in 
the early afternoon. Hotels from $1 up 
per day, European plan. There are many 
delightful short trips to nearby places. You 
will get a good idea of the city by taking 
the sight-seeing car, leaving ferry loop at 
10 a. m. Cost 75 cents. A three-hour ride 
with stop at the Cliff House to see the 
beach, the Seal Rocks and Golden Gate. 

Another day visit Berkeley and Oakland. 
This is over the Key Trolley Route and 
the boat leaves Ferry Building at 10 a. m. 
aud covers sixty-eight miles. In Berkeley 
you see the University of California, cam- 
pus and recent buildings, the Greek Thea- 
ter, Campanile and new library. 

Take a trip to San Jose and Lick Ob- 
servatory. San Jose, the “Orchard City” of 
California, in the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley. The Lick Observatory on Mt. Ham- 
ilton is reached by stage or automobile from 
San Jose. Or, if you prefer. you may make 
OAKLAND headquarters. Hotels $1.50 up 
per day, European plan. It is across the 
bay and it takes but twenty-five minutes by 
train and boat to reach San Francisco. 

Thirty-third Day. Leave SAN FRANCISCO 
in the evening. 

Thirty-fifth Day. Arrive PorTLAND in 
the morning. Hotels $1.50 up per day. The 
“City of Roses” is noted for its scenic 
beauty. It is located in the valley of the 
Willamette, protected on the west from the 
sea by the Coast Range Mountains, and 
with beautiful snow-capped Mt. Hood on 
the east. Trolleys run in every direction. 
Take one day for the trip to Mt. Hood. 
Leave 10 a. m. by rail to Hood River, then 
by automobile to Hood River Lodge, which 
is reached at 2 p. m. Returning leave Mt. 
Hood River Lodge at 3:30 p. m. Arrive in 
Portland 7:15 p. m. 

Thirty-eighth Day, Leave PorTLAND in 
the morning. Arrive SEATTLE in the after- 
noon. Hotels $1 up per day, European plan. 
There is much to interest one in this city, 
with its fine location .on a series of ter- 
races rising from the shores of Puget Sound. 
You may also enjoy a trip to the U. S. 
Navy Yard, reached by steamer, but this 
year you won't be able to see much of it! 
Leave at 7:20 in the morning for a trip to 
Mt. Ranier-Tacoma. The train arrives at 
Ashforth at 11:45, where change is made 
for auto. Thence over a splendid road which 
Winds thru Succotask Valley and penetrates 
the forest, along the sides of canyons and 
curving’ about the base of mighty peaks 
until National Park Inn is reached. Cost 
of trip to Inn and return, $6.50. 

FIRST ROUTE 

Forty-first Day. Leave SEATTLE in the 
evening (Great Northern Railway). 

_ Forty-second Day. Arrive GLACTER PARK 
In the evening. Five days may be delight- 





TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








and foreign. 


everywhere. 


be made. 
ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 
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HOTEL that has served the best 
people of the world for a quarter of 
ee a century; that has a National reputa- 
tion for the extent and originality of its 
bills of fare, and for the excellence of 
its cooking. 
oa A hotel that gives its guests the benefits 
BF omer of a matured and perfected organization, 
together with the physical improvements 
ane that have come through constant renova- 


tion and substantial new additions. 
A hotel where men and women of taste 


and refinement will find people whom 
they would not hesitate to meet. 


mf A hotel where service is not a matter of 
we a ty ‘ .. ostentation, but of expected and deliv- 
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ered performance. 


800 rooms; three restaurants; for- 
mal 
reception rooms for 
banquet 
Ohio; private dining rooms; 
convenient to all theaters, rail and 
lake terminals; three entrahces; am- 
ple garage facilities in the vicinity. 


three 
largest 
‘room in 
most 


orchestra and cabaret; 
ladies ; 
ball 


hall and 


European Plan, with Bath: 
For One Person, $2.00 to $5.00, 
For Two Persons, $3.00 to $6.00, 
With Twin Beds, $4.00 to $6.00, 


Suites at various Prices. 











THE GRISWOLD 


Eastern Point, NEW LONDON, Conn. 


FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA 


Open June 27 

LOCATED AT ONE OF THE COOLEST POINTS 
ON THE COAST, OVI-RLOOKING LONG ISLAND 
SOUND AND THE HISTORIC THAMES RIVER. 

A LA CARTE GRILL 

SPORTS INCLU! E YACHTING, 
BATHING AND TENNIS. 

THE FAMOUS BRANFORD FARMS MAIN 
TAINED FOR SUPPLYING MILK, CREAM 
POULTRY, EGGS AND VEGETABLES FoR HOTEL 
H. D. SAXTON, Mer. 

C. S. KROM, Ass’t Mer. 
New York Office: 305 Fifth Ave. 
Telephone Madison Square 9957 


Also THE BELLEVIEW, Belleair, Fla. 


BOATING, 








BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


GOLF |MOTORING| HORSEBACK 
| @ in the very through the RIDING 
| & shadow of Ips of over Muuntain 
Z Mount New Trails and 
i Washington England | Woodland Paths 


Opens June 9. 


The Mount Pleasant @7c"s 37° 
C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


The Mount Washington pcns J»!y 9. 


Closes Oct. 15. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 
RAILROADS: Through service via 
N. Y., N.H.& H.R. R.,and B.& M.R.R. 
Booking office, 243 sth av., New York. 
Telephone, Madison Sq., 9230. 
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© New peor House 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE. Altitude, 2,000 feet [ 








» 





A PICTURESQUE COLONY OF 20 Cor. 


TAGES AND ONE OF THE _ BEST 
KNOWN HOTELS SITUATED IN THE 
FAR-FAMED FRANCONIA NOTCH, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
catering to a clientele of highest standard. 
ON IDEAL TOUR. Fine garage, Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating and Fishing. Our own farm 
a and dairy. 
OP. EN JUNE 30th TO SEPT. 25th 
| C. H. GREENLEAF. Pres. 
| E. B. RICH. Asst. | A. E. DICK, Mgr. 
i N. Y. Office, 1180 B’way. Tel. _Mad. Sa. 4748 


(GREYSTONE LODGE 


Antrim, New Hampshire 











Open May 25 to Oct. 22. Elevation 1500 feet. Modern 
in every respect. New Annez, containing 38 rooms (20 with 
baths), added since 1916. Enla rged Dining Room, New 
Porches. Special room for dancing andamusements. Steam 
heat, electric light. Golf, Tennis, Fishing. New chauffers 
quarters. Furnished tents in connection with hotel at mod- 
erate rates. Improved auto eopesach oom South, 
P. O., Antrim, N. H. R. R. Station, Elmwood, N. H 
For Booklet and rates address 

H. E. BISSELL, Manager 
Auto route via Nashua and Greenfield, N. H.,to Antrim 














HILLSIDE = 
BETHLEHEM - - 


WHITE’ MOUNTAINS 


Every prracten. Tilustrated 
L. - CLAWSON, Prop. 


Rates moderate. 
booklet. 








GOLF, Tennis apd Mountain Climbing. 
Twelfth Annual Lawn Tennis Patriotic 
Tournament, auspices of United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association, July 31 
and following days. 


One of the Ideal Tour Hotels 


Crawford' House 


Crawford Notch 
WHITE MTS. ., N. H. 


SEASON, JUNE oT. 8 
Address BARRON HOTEL co 

Crawford House, Crawford Notch, N. H. 
THE OAK CREST 


CAPE COD 1 i2Cotsses 


Falmouth Heights, Mass. 


Highest and coolest location south shore Cape Cod. Modern fami- 
ly hotel. Accommodates 150 guests. Homelike, excellent table, 
moderate rates. Bathing, tennis,dancing. H.H.CRAIG, Prop. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD - - MASS. 
Open all Year 


In the Heart of New England Mountains. 
A Modern Homelike House equipped for comfort. Golf 
Course and Clay Tennis Courts on hotel grounds. 
Fireproof Garage and Livery. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mer. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 16. Elevation 1400 feet. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 




















fully spent in seeing the beauty of Glacier 





National Park. 

Forty-eighth Day. Leave GLACIER Na- 
TIONAL PARK in the evening. 

Fiftieth Day. Arrive Curcaco in the 


evening. Leave Chicago in the evening. 


Fifty-first Day. Arrive New Yor«K in the 


evening. 
SECOND ROUTE 

Forty-first Day. Leave SEATTLE in the 
afternoon. 

Forty-third Day. Arrive YELLOWSTONE 
ParK in the morning. Spend five days for 
the trip thru the Park. 

Forty-eighth Day. Leave YELLOWSTONE 
in the evening. 

Fiftieth Day. Arrive Cricaco in the 
evening. Leave CHICAGO in the evening. 

Fifty-first Day. Arrive New Yor« in 
the evening. 

THIRD ROUTE 


Forty-first Day. Leave SEATTLE in the 
afternoon. 


Forty-second Day. Arrive GLacrer in 
the afternoon. Spend one day here. Glacier 
House at station, $4 up per day, American 
plan. Walk to the Great Glacier and take 
the trail to Lake Marion. 

Forty-third Day. Leave GLacter in the 
afternoon. Arrive FIELD in about four 
hours. Mt. Stephen House, located at sta- 
tion, rates $4 up per day. During the day 
spent here visit Emerald Lake in the beau- 
tiful Yoho Valley. 


Forty-fourth Day. Leave Fretp in the 
evening. Arrive LAKE LOUISE in about one 
and one-half hours. This is one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world, surpassing in 
coloring many of the famous Swiss lakes. 
Chateau Lake Louise, a short distance from 
station. Rates $4 up per day, American 
plan. Visit the lake in the clouds. Ride the 
trail to Saddleback Mountain. Take the 
trip to the Valley of the Ten Peaks. 

Forty-sirth Day. Leave LAKE LovuIsE in 
the evening. Arrive BANFF in an hour and 
a quarter. Banff Spring Hotel rates $4 up 
per day, American plan. This is near sta- 
tion; cost to reach it 25 cents. Here you 
will be interested in the Hot Sulphur 
Springs and fresh water bathing pools. 

Forty-seventh Day. Leave BANFF in the 
evening. 


Forty-ninth Day. Arrive Sr. i in the 
evening. Leave St. Paul in the evening. 
Fiftieth Day. Arrive Cutcaco in the 
morning. Leave Cuicaco in the afternoon. 
Vifty-first Day. Arrive New York in the 
evening, 
Cost of ticket from New York back 
tu New York, either route.......$132.70 
Berth in Pullman from New York 
Oe Ge GOO ceecescadavetsdece 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


THIRTEEN DAYS VACATION 


This is the largest and oldest oj our 
National Parks, It contains 3312 square 
miles and contains mountains, plateaus, 
rivers and valleys; cliffs of volcanic glass, 
unsurpassed waterfalls and wonderful gey- 
sers. The most brilliantly colored canyon 
in the world is here. The scenic diversity 
makes the trip thru the Park a never end- 
ing source of delight. 


First Day. Leave New York in the 
morning by rail. 

Second Day. Arrive CHicaco in the 
morning by rail. Leave Chicago in the 
morning by rail, thru train. 

Fourth Day. Arrive GARDINER in the 
early morning and leave GARDINER at 
10:15 by stage. Arrive Mammoru Hor 
Sprines at 11:30 a. m. This is the first 
stopping place in the Park and the after- 
noon and night are spent here. Trunks are 
left, as only hand baggage is taken on the 
trip. To visit all the prominent springs— 
by easy trails—requires about two hours. 
Liberty Cap, an extinct hot spring cone, 
fifty-two feet high; Devil’s Thumb, Devil’s 
Kitchen and many other wonders are found 
here. Fort Yellowstone is located here, for 


$18.00 
NATIONAL 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 











OTUIT 
APE COD, Mass. 
THE SANTUIT 


OPENS ON JUN 
BOATING, BATHING AND. TENNIS 
COTTAGE NOW OPEN 


James H. Wess, Prop. 














CAPE COD 


West Bay Inn, Osterville, Mass. 


High-class family hotel. Bathing, sailing, golf. tennis, music 
Booklets. E. 8. CROC , box &4, Ostervilie, Mass, 


EMMI A 


EUREKA TOTEL 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Open the entire year. 
Booklets on application. 








O. C. ROSE - - Proprietor = 
Srill)000000000000000000000 000A 


UYU UNM 
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THE RANDALL 


Morrisville, Vermont 
C, F. RANDALL, Proprietor. 
IN THE HEART OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
New baths, electric lights, open fireplaces, wide 
yews, near Lake Lamoille, Mt. Mansfield, Mt. 
lmore Write for booklets aud rates. 








‘“‘AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS” 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
THIRTY-SIX PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 


Golf, Tennis. 


8 a. m. Express from New York arrives 
Woodstock at 5 p. m. Beginning June 26th 
take White Mountain Express. For infor- 
mation and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager. 

















GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 
Dutcher House "nist 


Always open. Family and Tourist poe. 
L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee, Tel. 3 4-Pawling. 


Mount Meenahga House 
and Cottages 


An estate of 700 acres in the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains. 100 miles from New 
York. Elevation 1,500 feet. Miles of 
walks and drives. Golf, tennis, bowl- 
ing, etc. Open fires, steam heat, ‘baths. 


FIVE FURNISHED COTTAGES 
WITH BOARD AT MAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 6th. Illustrated booklet. 


Address: MOUNT MEENAHGA HOUSE, 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
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DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
OpenAllYear Wwm.E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


High on the hills overlooking the 
beautiful Genesee Valley. 


A delightful place in which to 
relax, rest, recuperate. Complete 
appointments for 


Hydrotherapy, 
Electrotherapy, 
Massage and the 
Moliere Thermo- 
Electric Bath 


‘Write for fully descriptive and 
illustrated literature. 


Easily accessible by motor over 
improved roads or via Main line of 
.< the Lackawanna R. R. | 

— 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well — New bath house, swimming 
povl. Electric and Nauh baths. Bookl 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


Box C Media, Penna. 


For the treatment of disease by Osteopathy 
and allied physiological methods, including 
Scientific dietetics, Milk diet, Hydrother- 
apy, Electricity, etc. 

Booklet on request. 


BOARDING 


Berachah, Nyack-on-the-Hudson 


Beautifully situated two hundred and fifty feet above the 
tiver. Connected by ferry with Tarrytown. Easy walking 
distance to town and South Nyack stationon Erie R.R. An 
hour and thirty minutes, express trains, from 23rd St. ferry, 
New York. Terms moderate, A Christian, quiet home. 
Address MRS, ESTHER BAILEY Berachah, Nyack, N.Y. 

















TCU CELLU 


LEER LLL 














IF you crave sight and sound of 
surf; if you long for hills and 


woodland; if you yearn for quiet and 
pastoral surroundings; if you desire 
lakes, brooks and quiet waters: if 
you want a vacation place that takes 
in every pleasure of the great out- 
doors 


Long Island is the Place 


Just across the river from New York City, 
it is the Summer vacation place of millions. 


Send ten cents to the General Passenger 
Agent, Long Island R. R., Pennsylvania Sta- 

| tion, N. Y., for book which tells the whole 
story. 


























the United States cavalry is regularly 
quartered in the Park during the year. 

Fifth Day. Leave Mammotu Hor 
SPRINGS, 8 a. m. Arrive NORRIS at noon 
for lunch. On leaving the springs, the road 
ascends the mountain with easy grades 
and many graceful curves. In three miles, 
without scarcely perceiving it, one rises 
1000 feet, passing the Hoodoos, a most 
amazing jumble of rocks covering an area 
of about one square mile. The road passes 
between great blocks of limestone, some 
fully seventy-five feet high, called Silver 
Gate. It then leads over one of the natural 
watersheds, passing Twin Lakes and the 
Frying Pan, to Norris, where stop is made 
for luncheon, after which time is given to 
walk about and see the many geysers and 
hot springs found here. Here are found 
Congress and Emerald pools, both beauti- 
ful, especially the latter, which is off the 
main road and concealed in the timber. The 
water is hot and the coloring most beauti- 
ful. Black Growler and Hurricane are in- 
teresting because a large quantity of steam 
is continually pouring out, producing a pe- 
culiar sound. The deposit around these cra- 
ters is at times very black and the water 
smells strongly of sulfur. Leave Norris 
at 1:30 p. m. Arrive FouNTAIN HoTeL 
5:30 p. m. After leaving Norris, the road 
winds along the Gibbon River and Gibbon 
Canyon, a ride of exceptional beauty. Lit- 
tle puffs of steam are seen arising on all 
sides, and one realizes that this section 
abounds in hot springs. 


Sitth Day. Leave Fountain Hote. 
8:30 a. m. Arrive Otp Fairurut INN 
10:30 a. m. The two hours spent in driv- 
ing to Old Faithful Inn will be all too 
short to see the many wonders all along 
the route. Geysers abound and the colors 
are wonderful. The rest of the day is spent 
at the unique Old Faithful Inn with its 
many surrounding charms. Possibly the 
most noted is Old Faithful Geyser, which 
| gives its exhibition regularly every sixty- 
five minutes in plain sight of the house. 
One can view the eruptions at sunrise or 
sunset, by moonlight or sunlight, finding 
new beauties each time. Oblong and many 
other geysers are found here and the after- 
noon will be full of strange delights. 


Serenth Day. Leave Oty Farrurut INN 
7:30 a. m. Arrive THUMB STATION at noon. 
Leaving Old Faithful, the road winds along 
the Firehole River thru forests of tall 
pines to Keppler Cascade, and a mile be- 
yond leaves the river and follows Spring 
Creek for some distance to Craig Pass and 
over the Continental Divide. At Thumb 
Station a stop is made for luncheon. It is 
pleasantly situated on the shores of Yel- 
lowstone Lake. Time is given to see more 
geysers and paint pots and to wander along 
the shore. Next the road leads around the 
lake and over the Mountains, passing the 
Natural Bridge, to the Colonial Hotel. 
Fishing may be indulged in or boating on 
the lake. 

Fighth Day. Teave Cotontat Hover at 
8:30 a. m. Arrive GRAND CANYON HOTEL, 
11:30 a. m. The road Teads along the val- 
ley of the Yellowstone for seventeen miles 
and thru lovely hill bordered Hayden 
Valley, passing Mud Voleano and Gothie 
Grotto Spring, until finally the Great Falls 
is reached and the hotel is a short distance 
beyond. A stairway leads down to the brink 
of the Great Falls. 

Ninth Day. Teave 
Hotei in the morning. Arrive Norris for 
luncheon. The twelve mile drive between 
the canyon and Norris is thru pine forests, 
the greater part of the way. It passes over 
a divide at an altitude of more than 8000 
feet. Leave Norris after luncheon. Arrive 
Mammortu Hor Sprincs 3:15 p. m. Leave 
Mammoti Hor Sprincs at 6:30 p. m. for 
GARDINER. 


Ninth Day. Leave GARDINER 
evening. 

Eleventh Day. 
evening. 

Twelfth Day. Arrive New York in the 
evening. 


GRAND CANYON 


in the 


Arrive Cuicaco in the 























































WATKINS, N. Y. 
On Seneca Lake OPEN ALL YEAR 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM—The 
Only place in America Where the 
Nauheim Baths, so Beneficial to 


Heart Disorders are Given with a 
Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 


THE BATHS are ye | 


connected with the Hot 
Ideal conditions for taking 


“The Cure” the year round. 


Over a thousand miles of improved 
roads radiate from Watkins Glen 
through the Finger Lake region. 

Send for illustrated Booklets containing 


full particulars regarding rates, reserva- 
tions, treatments, etc. 





HOTEL MARION 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully located on West Shore. 








Large, 


bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths. Charming walks and drives. All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. 


Adjoins the new Lake George Country Club. 
Unsurpassed facilities for fishing, boating, 
sailing, etc. Tournaments in golf and tennis, 
also regattas during season, Livery, Garage. 
Daily trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake 
George and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages 
for rent. Three of the most beautiful cot- 
tage sites on the lake for sale. A charming 
cottage to rent for the season 

JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 




















WESTPORT 


Westport on LAKE CHAMPLAIN, New York 
Non-housekeeping cottage for rent. June 20 to October 1 


$25.00 a week up. BOOKLET. H. P. SMITH 
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Lake Placid 


Adirondack Mountains 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


The centre of all the attractions 
that have made the Adirondacks 
famous. Charmingly located above 
Lake Placid and Mirror Lake. 
All outdoor pastimes and recrea- 
and 


tions, indoor diversions, or 


absolute rest. 


For circular and information 
address 


CARROLL 
N. ¥. 


M. D. 
Lake Placid, 











Lake Placid, 
Finest Hotel in the 
Centre of All 


N. Y. 


Mountains. 
Adirondack Attractions, 


Stevens House 


LAKE PLACID, NEW YORK 


OPENS MAY 235. 





All Improvements. 





Choice furnished cottages for rent. 
Superbly located. Golf and 
Hotel Grounds. All forms of 
Orchestra, dancing. Fine garage. 
cial June Rates and Booklet apply 


STEVENS HOTEL CO., Lake Placid, N. Y. 


tennis on 
diversion. 
For spe- 














THE HILLTOP 


On Lake Walton, Monroe, New York 


In the heart of the Lake Region of Orange 
County, 90 minutes from New York, tooo feet 
elevation, fine views, modern house, wide piazzas, 
tubercular tested cows, fresh vegetables from 
Hilltop Farm, spring water, tennis, golf, base- 
ball, bathing, fishing, motoring. 








Annual 
Summer Resort Number 


and classified List of Hotels, Boarding 
Houses and Camps. 
Published bv 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY FAGLE, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JUNE 3, 1917 


Send 2c stamp for Free Booklet _contain- 
ing list of over 6,500 Hotels, Boarding 
Houses and Camps. 














DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 
OPENS MAY 29,—Old-established Summer Resort, 
pleasantly located, commodious lawns, running 
to lake; fine shade trees, GARAGE. Booklet. 
A. H, DEAN, Prop. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Balley Island, Maine 
Will reopen June 15. Illustrated booklet on 
application to T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 








Cost of trip, New York back to New 
York, including all expenses while 


ee er eee 141.70 
Cost of trip, Chicago and back, and 

including all expenses while in 

po) ere ee os -$110.00 


Cost of berth, We w York to Gardiner $13.50 


Cost of berth, Chicago to Gardiner $8.50 
GRAND CANYON 
TWO WEEKS VACATION 

First Day. Leave New York in the 


morning. 

Second Day. Leave CHICAGO in the even- 
ing. 

Fourth Day. Arrive SANTA FE in the 
afternoon. New Mexico is aptly called ‘ ‘A 
Land in the Sky.” Its many square miles 
are at a higher altitude above the sea than 
the summit of many of our Kastern moun- 
tain peaks. Santa Fe is an old city and 
well worth a visit. Spend a couple of days 
here; you will not regret it, for there is 
much to be seen. Visit the Shrine of San 
Miguel. Inside of the old church is a bell 
cast in old Spain many centuries ago. Also 
the Garita, ten minutes’ walk from the 
Plaza, an old Spanish fortress. Adjoining 
is an old Spanish cemetery. Take the Circle 
Drive, seven miles long, to Tesuque Divide. 
Spend one day visiting the Cliff Dwellings, 
in Pajarito Park, the most wonderful pre- 
historic region in this country. 

Sirth Day. Leave SANTA FFE in the af- 
ternoon. en route pass Santo Domingo and 
San Felipe Indian pueblos. Arrive ALBU- 
QUERQUE in about four hours. Albuquerque 
lies at an altitude of 4935 feet and a day 
may be spent here most profitably. The 
Mexican quarter, the Old Town, is still 
much us it was a century or two ago. 

Seventh Day. Leave ALBUQUERQUE in 
evening. 


Kighth Day. Arrive Granp CANYON in 
afternoon, This tremendous chasm in the 
northwest corner of Arizona has a depth 
of 6000 feet and a width ‘of thirteen miles. 
Visit Hopi House opposite the hotel, a 
reproduction of the dwellings of the Hopi 
Indians. Here live a small band of Hopis 
—men and women, weaving, making pot- 
tery or hand silver ornaments. This will 
give you a view of the canyon from many 
different points. Cost, $3 per person. If you 
desire an exciting and fascinating journey, 
go on mule-back to the bottom of the can- 
yon via Bright Angel Trail, leaving at 
8:30 a. m. Cost for trip to the river, $5 
each for three or more people, If fewer, $5 
extra for guide. 


Eleventh Day. Leave GRAND CANYON in 
the evening. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive Cuicaco in the 
morning. 

Fifteenth Day. Arrive New York in the 
evening. 
Cost of ticket New York to Grand 


Canyon and return .........4.. $110.20 
Cost of ticket Chicago to Grand 
Canyon and return ........+4.- $68.00 
Pullman berth New York to Grand 
ME  cccabaseneawankiwauceeen 25 
Pullman berth Chic ago to Grand 
EE Saad dens cree sceepunees $12.25 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
TWO WEEKS VACATION 

First Day. Leave NEw York in the even- 
ing. 

Second Day. Leave CHICAGO in the even- 
ing. 

Third Day. Arrive GLAcTER NATIONAL 
ParK in the evening. This is the newest 
and second largest of our National Play- 
grounds. Even if your time is limited and 
you have but one day to spare, you can 
see enough to make you glad you stopped. 

You can plan tours of from one to seven 
days. These are laid out for you and itin- 
eraries are given you as well as cost. If you 
prefer, you can wander about at will. Ho- 
tels, of which there are two, one at the en- 
trance of the Park and the other in the 


| comfortable and homelike family hotel. 





Vacation 
Isles of Delight 
Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Exhilarating dips in the ocean, bracing 


sea air, perfect climate. A complete 
change and stimulus. 
Golf, fishing, sailing and every summer 


pleasure. 


For illustrated booklets write Vacation Bureau, 
oom 458, 171 Broadway, New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
a nd 


GALEN HALL 


BY THE SEA 
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HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Noted for its superior table, its comfort and 
service and its baths, for pleasure or health, 
with trained operators only. 


F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 














HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 
6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
proved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. Book- 





let. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 
THE WONONSCO HOUSE, “*kevitte 


In the Berkshire Hills. Boating, bathing, fishing. 
Suites with bath. E. L. PEABODY. 


WAKE ROBIN INN 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


A restful spot in the Taconic hills, with golf, tennis, boating and 
motoring for recreation. $21-$30 per week. Write for circular. 


OSWEGATCHI 


WATERFORD, CONN. 
TWENTY MINUTES ON TROLLEY FROM 


\W LONDON, CONN. 
Combination seashore and country; fine salt bath- 
ing, sailing, canoeing, driving, golf, tennis; danc- 
ing afternoon and evening, William Pitt Rivers, of 
Brooklyn, Social Director; no mosquitoes; extens- 
ive grounds; select family resort; table supplied 
from best markets and my farm. Open June 1. 
Send for booklet. 8S. RB. MANWARING, PROP. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 


NORFOLK INN 


NORFOLK, CONN. 

Fine boating, fishing. Golf and tennis. Beau- 
tiful walks and drives. Elevation 1,400 feet. 
Write for booklet and rates. 

HENRY R. SWEET. 


HAMMONASSETT HOUSE 2hsrecricbt 


CONNECTICU 
Directly on the beach. Country and seashore combined. Cool, 
Cuisine unexcelled ; sea 
food from adjacent waters, ccuuntry produce fresh every day. Bath- 
ing, golf, tennis, croquet, fishing; good roads for autoing. In- 
formal hops held on the large veranda weekly. Modern conven- 
iences, electric lights, Ne fie get! House capacity 100. 


E 
Write for Booklet. WIL Ctra M J. PIERCE, Prop. 


THE MONTOWESE 


Indian Neck, Brandford, Conn. 

FIFTY YEARS Under the Management of the BRYANS 
A Place of Health and Happiness for YOUNG PEOPLE 
SEASHORE and COUNTRY Combined 
Bathing, Boating, Tennis, Golf, Music and Danc- 
ing. ine beach, extensive grounds, wonderful 
trees. Rooms with bath, electric lights. Apply 
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heart of it, make a rate of $4 and up per 
day, American plan. The chalets have a 
uniform rate of $3 per day, American plan, 
and the Tepee Camps charge fifty cents per 
bed per night. Iood may be purchased 
at reasonable prices at chalets near by, 
utensils and use of range in the camps are 
allowed. . 

Fourth Day. Weave GuacreER Park 
Horet 9 a. m., by auto. Visit Two Medi- 
cine Lake, which is reached in about one 
hour and a half. The road winds over sev- 
eral ridges and along the shores of Lower 
Two Medicine Lake. The Upper Lake, 
where stop is made, is very clear and sur- 
rounded by high mountains of wonderful 
shapes. Time can be delightfully spent 
here either on the lake or walking about 
viewing the grandeur of the mountains. 
After luncheon (cost 75 cents) at Two 
Medicine Chalet, visit beautiful Trick 
Falls, 90 feet high, which are near by. 

Leave Two MepicINE CHALET 4:30 
p. m. Arrive GLACIER PARK HOTEL 6 p. m. 
This is a fine trip if you have but one day 
in the Park and will cost you about $2.50 
for the round trip. 

Fifth Day. Leave GLACIER Park Hore. 
8:15 a. m., by auto. Arrive St. MaAry’s 
CHALET 10:45 a. m. This is a beautiful 
ride of thirty-six miles over a fine road 
along the foothills of the mountains to St. 
Mary’s Lake. Stop is made at Going-to- 
the-Sun Chalet for luncheon (cost 75 
cents). The view from this chalet is one 
of the finest in the Park and closely re- 
sembles beautiful Lake Louise in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. It is located on a rocky ledge 
two hundred feet above the lake, while 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, nearly a mile 
high, is in front of it. 

Leave GOoING-TO-THE-SUN CHALET 2 
p. m., by launch. Arrive St. Mary’s 
CHALET 3 p. m. Leave St. MAary’s CHALET 
3:45 p. m. by auto. Arrive GLACIER PARK 
Hore. 6:15 p. m. This is also a one day’s 
trip. 

Sirth Day. Leave St. Mary’s CHALET 
11 a. m., by auto. The road from here fol- 
lows the shore of Lower St. Mary’s Lake 
and all too soon you arrive Many Glacier 
Hetel on Lake McDermott. It is in the 
very heart of the Park, and presents some 
of the finest scenery to be found in it. From 
the hotel, as well as from the chalets, a 
wonderful panorama of mountains and 
glaciers is spread before you. After lunch- 
eon spend the afternoon in walking about, 
getting this view from different points. 
From the chalets you will get a good view 
of McDermott Falls, the outlet of the lake. 

Seventh Day. Leave MANy GLACIER 
Hore, or CHALETS 9 a. m. (horseback), 
for a trip to Iceberg Lake, which should 
not be missed, as it is one of the features 
of the Park. 

Eighth Day. Leave MANy GLACIER 
Hore or CHALETS 8:30 a. m. (horseback). 
This is another interesting trip because of 
the grandeur of the scenery, terminating 
at Granite Park. This park is at an ele- 
vation of six thousand feet and en route 
you cross Swift Current Pass, the most 
picturesque pass in Glacier Park. Stop at 
Granite Park Chalet for luncheon, return- 
ing to Many Glacier Hotel at 6 p. m. 

Ninth Day. Leave Many GLactEeR Horet 
1:30 p. m.. by auto. Arrive GLACIER PARK 
Hore. 6:15 p. m. Spend one day here. 
Cost of five days’ trip, including 

launch and saddle horses........$21.50 

Meals and lodging extra, depending on 
where you stop. 

Eleventh Day. Leave GLAcIER Park 
Hovet in the evening. 

Thirteenth Day. Arrive Cuicaco in the 
evening. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive New York in 
the evening. 

Round trip rate from New York to 

CONG PEGE v.cccecccsscveesns GOO 
Round trip rate from Chicago to 

CO FMW cecccseteseces oe $48.00 
Pullman berth from New York.... $14.00 
Pullman berth from Chicago...... $9.00 























GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the gateway of the White Mountains 


HE Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf 

course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bath- 
ing, fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good if not the 
best in New England. Dancing afternoon and evening. 
Fine motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to rent. Accom- 
modates 300 guests. Write for circular. Address 


W. W. BROWN, 
Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Mr. Brown may be seen personally at Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street, New 
York City, from May 20th to June 6th. After that date, Granliden Hotel, Lake 
Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter Season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Fla. 


























ORGANIZATION 
for EFFICIENCY 


Organization for Efficiency consists in the proper 
choice of human material and working equipment. 
Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The Independ- 
ent Efficiency Service, tells you how to pick men. 
The Plan and Purchase Department tells you 
what equipment to install, where to buy it and 
how to use it. 


Ask as many questions as you like. They will be 
answered clearly, concisely, promptly by 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 
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: Let Us | 
\—, Quote Fares | 
for Your 

Summer 
Tour 


8) 


Western 
provides excellent 
train service in 
most luxurious 
equipment from 
the east to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; to Yellowstone Park; to Colorado, 
California and the North Pacific Coast. 


Let the oP ie chicas travel 
resentatives of the Chicago & North 
estern Line outline arrangements for ¢ 
your r tour, vacation or outing trip. , 
Write us summary of trip you wish 
to take and let us tell you cost and best 
way to go. 


Cuicaco ¢ NortH WESTERN RY. 
.C. C. Walton, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r Dept. 


1282 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Greeley 5360 
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WIGGINS 


Peerless 
Patent 
Book Form 


CARDS 


Are used by many of America’s largest card 
users because of the skill and care exercised 
in engraving a Wiggins Plate. This clentele realizes that 
there is far more to the card question than merely buying 
Su many at so much. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges and the protection afforded 
by their being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Establ'shed 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 
706 Peoples Gas en , 


Die Embossers 
1104 Bo. Wabash Ave, 
cago 














Before planning your 
vacation read 


Your National 
Parks 


By 
ENOS A. MILLS 


A complete and up-to-date book on 
our western parks by America’s fore- 
most authority; supplemented by a 
wealth of guide-book information on 
routes, hotels, expenses, etc., by Laur- 
ence F. Schmeckebier, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It will save you 
time and trouble in planning your 
trip and add immensely to your enjoy- 
ment en route. 


Illustrated with maps and over 


thirty photographs, $2.50 net, at all 


bookstores. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park St. Boston 
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MR. WELLS DISCOVERS GOD 


God the Invisible King, by H. G. Wells, 
marks a stage in his religious development 
similar to Bernard Shaw's essay on Chris- 
tianity in the preface to “Androcles and 
the Lion.” Both men revolted from ortho- 
doxy in early youth because they were 
shocked at the moral character of the Deity 
as explained to them by their religious 
teachers. Both became more or less agnos- 
ties with an anti-clerical bias that has not 
altogether disappeared today. Both found 
their way to a definite faith in a God who 
is more intimate and personal than the ab- 
stract “Absolute” of the pantheist or the 
distant and impassive “Supreme Being” 
of the deist. Neither is yet willing to con- 
cede personal immortality to man, altho 
the objections of both are based rather on 
ethical than on scientific grounds. 

In the case of Mr. Wells we can trace 
thru many of his books his steadily grow- 
ing conviction that the existence and ethi- 


| cal character of God is not only the truth 


but so important a truth that life is mean- 
ingless without it. God the Invisible King 
is indeed little more than a systematic ex- 
planation of the passionate faith which 
marked the close of “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through.” But it is equally implicit in 
“Marriage,” written five years ago, in 
which the hero outlines his creed in the 
broken murmurs of delirium and discov- 
ers that it is really Christianity. ‘‘Perhaps,” 
he says, “I shall die a Christian yet. The 
other Christians won’t like me if I do.” 
Mr. Wells has fulfilled his own prophecy. 
He has become a Christian, tho possibly a 
heterodox one, and it remains to be seen 
whether as a heretic he will not encounter 
more criticism than he did as an open dis- 


believer. He is rot very conciliatory it 
must be admitted. A _ sceptic, such as 


Renan or Matthew Arnold, may touch very 
gently the historic creeds which he cannot 
believe and the traditional ritual which he 
cannot share, but the*man who thinks he 
has discovered a true kernel in Christianity 
which is overborne and stifled by the accre- 
tions of the centuries is apt to be as im- 
patient with them as the Puritans were 
with Catholic or Anglican tradition. “By 
faith,” says Mr. Wells, “we disbelieved 
and denied. By faith we said of that stuffed 
scarecrow of divinity, that incoherent ac- 
cumulation of antique theological notions, 
the Nicene deity, “This is certainly no God.’ 
And by faith we have found God.” 

Mr. Wells’s God is a person; a finite, 
creative, righteous captain of humanity in 
the warfare against the brute obstructive- 
ness of nature. This God has nothing in 
common with the Infinite, but Mr. Wells 
does not deny the latter. “At the back of 
all known things,” he tells us, “there is 
an impenetrable curtain; the ultimate of 
existence is a Veiled Being, which seems 
to know nothing of life or death or good 
or ill. Of that Being, whether it is simple 
or complex or divine, we know nothing; 
to us it is no more than the limit of. under- 
standing, the unknown beyond.” This con- 
ception harks back to the “Fates” or 
“Norns” who were believed in pagan times 











~* New Thought ? 


aoe NEW = inspira- : 
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success problems. 

IT’S NEW METHODS for 
developing will power, 
personal magnetism, men- 
tal faculties and talents. 

IT’S A NEW WAY to at- 
tract love, friends and 
heart’s desire. 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


by Paul Ellsworth, is a practical 
working manual ot New Thought. 
It explains : How to Awaken Latent 
Powers ; The Supreme Truth on which Joyous, Successful Living is 
Founded ; How to Remove the Fundamental Cause of Inharmony; 
How to be Successtul in Your Work; How to Enter the Silence; 
The Cumulative Results of Using New Thought; How to Use Affir- 
mations to Heal Yourself; The New Thought Way to the Realiza- 
tion of Desires; How to Connect with the Spiritual Supply, and 
many other things. , 4 nts book’ Sat 

we willsend you this booklet and a 3 mos. 
For 10 cents trial ct nn to Nautilus, leading New 
Thought magazine. Elizabeth Towne and William EF. Towne, 
Editors. Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Sweet Marden, Horatio W. 
Dresser. Ph. D., Edward B. Warman, A. M., Lida A. Churchill, 


Contributors. 
“‘What I Know About New 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


Send now and we will include 
Thought,"’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-31, Holyoke, Mass. 


WAR SERVICE 


Special Training, Summer Quarter 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MILITARY SCIENCE: 
Drill and theoretical work for men 
First Aid, Red Cross, Social Relief 
work for women 

Superintendents, principals, and teachers may 
secure invaluable training to carry back into 
their own schools and communities. This 
work is offered in addition to the regular 
courses given in the Colleges, Graduate and 
Professional Schools. 


First Term, June 18 to July 25 
Second Term, July 26 to August 31 


Circular sent on request made to the 
University of Chicago. 























They’re Neither Plant Nor 
Animal—But Alive! 


Used in Bulgaria, the Caucasus, and 
Arabia to ferment the snappy milk 
beverages known as Koumis, Mat- 
zoon, etc., long celebrated for their 
healthful and nutritive properties. 
Metchnikoff attributed the remarke 
able longevity of these peoples to 
the use of this beverage. These 
natural cultures are treasured in fam- 
ilies and handed on from generation 
to generation. An ounce ferments 
two quarts daily. May be used over and over again—they grow 
with use. Write for wonderful free booklet. 


KOUMESE-KULTURE CoO. 
300 Colfax Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








z GIRLS’ CAMPS 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia, 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors, 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, ‘*hikes’’—ali outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. Tutoring if desired. 6th Season. Miss 
Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 








|CAMP PARADISO FOR GIRLS 


Spirit Lake, Adirondacks, 8 miles from Lake 
George. Ali outdoor sports. Expert dietitian, 
best food, superior beds, perfect sanitation. 
Season $145. Booklet. Rev. anp Mrs. R. R. 
MILER, 508 West 114th St., New York. 


Making a Vegetable Garden 


This handbook is 4} by 6} inches, 
bound in flexible boards with three- 
color imprint, and printed from new 
plates. It is fully illustrated and con- 
tains a full and complete planting 
table for vegetables. 


Send twenty-five cents in stamps to 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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to occupy the unknowable regions of ex- 
istence far beyond the dwellings of the 
gods. But having once ‘mentioned the 
Veiled Being, Mr. Wells leaves it severely 
alone and turns his attention to the God 
whom we can know and love, and he dem- 
onstrates very finely how alone mankind 
would be without this captain and com- 
forter and how the well-meaning Atheist 
“has no source of strength beyond his own 
amiable sentiments, his conscience speaks 
with an unsupported voice, and no one 
watches while he sleeps.” Surely if the 
faith of Mr. Wells is somewhat too narrow, 
if it includes too few articles of belief, it 
is exceptionally clear and profound in re- 
gard to what he does hold true. 


God the Invisible King, by H. G. Wells. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


THE FAIR SHARE 

From the author of “The Living Wage” 
one has learne1 to expect scholarship and 
sincerity, and sympathy for the tribula- 
tions of ordinary folks. Dr. Ryan’s new 
pook, Distributive Justice, is, nevertheless, 
a genuine disappointment. The author has 
set himself the ungrateful task of demon- 
strating the justice of an industrial sys- 
tem and, at the same time, the injustice 
of its operation. The fundamental postu- 
late that vitiates the whole argument is 
that the antiquity of a system is presump- 
tive evidence of its inherent morality. This 
is precisely the argument of the slave- 
holder and of the reactionary everywhere. 

The book is intended as a double-service 
instrument. On the one hand, it is to 
arouse those who have power of one kind 
or another to use this power humanely 
and considerately. On the other hand, it is 
intended to stifle the rebellious spirits 
who may seek, in socialism, or single-tax, 
or in some other revolutionary doctrine, 
the hope for social justice. The - practical 
implication is virtually a pious wish; if 
we were all kind and just to each other, 
instead of: being selfish and greedy and 
cruel, this would after all be a perfectly 
lovely world, and vested interests would 
have nothing to fear. 


. Distributive Justice, by J. A. Ryan. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 


BY WAY OF THE MEDIUM 

The question of individual survival after 
death was probably never more poignant 
in human minds than in these terrible 
times. It is not Sir Oliver Lodge alone who 
pathetically turns to a medium or to any 
means that promises to reveal to him 
whether his gallant son be still alive, tho 
dead upon the battlefield. But he is a man 
so distinguished as a scientist, and so noted 
for his sincerity and good faith, that the 
publication of his Raymond has opened 
flood-gates of discussion on the question 
which is uppermost in the hearts of the 
bereaved. 

In the published reports of his attempts 
to communicate with his son, Sir Oliver 
reaffirms his earlier conclusion that those 
who have died continue to exist as indi- 
viduals; that they continue to be interest- 
ed in the persons and fortunes of their sur- 
viving friends; and that they are able and 
willing, under proper conditions, to com- 
municate with the living. 

Perhaps the resultant discussion will 
add something to the philosophy of hope, 
which is desperately enough needed in these 
days. Belief in individual survival after 
death is at least traditionally an item of 
faith in the lives of most men. But our 
generation has been bred in a matter-of- 
fact atmosphere and will not be easily con- 
vinced by anything short of clinching evi- 
dence when a man claims to be able to 
Communicate with the dead. The medium 














his clan! 
health, and contentment away from the 
corn-husk mattresses the greasy cookery, 
the “special (extortionate) prices for 
auto parties,” the tips and garage hold- 
ups that have marred former trips. 


THE TENTOBED 


makes you independent and indifferent to 
country hotel discomforts, Jt will save 
its cost in hotel bills alone the very first 
trip. 

The Tentobed goes right with you on 
the running board compactly rolled in 
dust proof cover. Only 7” in diameter by 
4’ 6” long. Weight, less than 65 pounds. 
You can roll your blankets and extra 
clothing in with tent, 
thus keeping tonneau 
clear, 

Takes less than five min- 
utes to set up or take down, 
as shown in sketches. No 
poles, stakes or ropes to 
lose or break. 








4 feet 6 inches wide. 


Carry Your Camp on the Running Board 


Brother outdoor lover, hold up your right hand and take the oath of allegiance— 
sign the Declaration of Independence from the backwoods hotel “pirate” and all 
Solemnly swear that you will eat, sleep, loaf, and gain happiness, 











Ready for Business 





Note flap attached to tent all around at height of bed to go under 

blankets, making upper part of tent mosquito and insect-proof. 

Set up, the Tentobed is a full-sized double bed 6 feet 4 inches long by 
Special tension regulating device takes up any 


stretch of material from use and absolutely prevents occupants from 
rolling together. as in other forms of cot. 


Screened window at each end. 











Rolled, only 4 6” s 7” 


Many Uses at 


Home 


Leaving off the tent it 
makes a perfectly com- 
fortable double bed for 
that unexpected com- 
pany, caring for 2 grown- 
ups or 8 children. 

Completely set up, the 
Tentobed is ideal for out- 








roof or lawn. 


Chicago, Ill. 





for prices. 











It assures complete privacy, 
bad weather. Lots of them used the year 
’round for this most healthful practice. 


When not in use the Tentobed 
stows away in a closet, taking al- 
most no space at all—hardly more 
than your Winter overcoat. 


See the Tentobed at your sporting 
goods, furniture or auto supply 
dealers, If he can’t supply you we 
will ship direct on receipt of price. 


Descriptive circular on request 


THE TENTOBED COMPANY 


218 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 10 


DEALERS—This is a live one. Write 


door sleeping on porch, 
comfort and protection from 





Double Tentobed Combination 


The “Combination”? is formed of two 
Tentobeds and an ‘“‘over all’ canvas 
tarpaulin. Ideal for a large party or* 
family with children, wn privacy 
and comfort for sleeping and _ protec- 
tion during a stop unexpectedly pro- 
longed by bad weather or other con- 
tingency. Turn back inside walls of 
tents and it becomes one large room 
with a bed at each side. Sold com- 
plete with two Tentobeds, tarpaulin and 
jointed pole. 























& TOWN 


GENEALOGI HISTORIES 


Catalogue, over 2,500 Titles Sent on Request 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 
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7=—~ > *5°° MADE TO MEASURE 
ms te we A) . 
fay ff 7 I will make to your meas- 
j i ure shirts of perfect fit, 
af smooth around the neck, 
4 no wrinkles and of correct 
LY sleeve length. These shirts 
y will stand more trips to the 
laundry and give better 
service than any ready- 
made shirt you ever bought. 
Made plain front, with 
ocean pearl buttons and 
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cuffs attached. 


Send for 200 samples of 
1917 designs, with colors 
that will not fade, and self 
measuring blank. It is easy to fill in—at my risk. 
Ipay the postage and insure delivery. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. No agents. 

Cc. G, CLEMINSHAW 


171 River Street Troy, N.Y 











Time & 


SAVE Postage 


Save Time and Postage! 


Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, affixes and 
records stamps by a single, quick operation of plunger. 
Stops waste by keeping stamps locked in one place, pro- 
tected against loss, spoilage, misuse and theft. 


Pays for itself quickly in stamps and time saved—inany size 
office. Smali, absolutely reliable, Used in over 
000 offices. Made and guaran 


2s, 

- | Jirst and largest manufacturers 

of stamp affixers. Sent on FREE 

TRIAL —no money in advance. 
oncefor 


Write at trial machine or 
literature. 
Maltipost Co., Dept. C, Rochester. N.Y. 
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Let STO 
Renew You 
Mason 





} Renew the beauty of stucco, con- 
crete or brick buildings! Obtain soft- 
} hued, unitorm tones—rainproof, 
| dampproot--a__lastingly beautiful 
| finsh by septy ing TRUS-CON 
STONE-TEX 
A liquid cement coating, applied 
with a brush. Devised solely for 
masonry surfaces Unlike paints, 
cannot chip, flake or peel off. Fills 
all pores and hair cracks, making the 
wall hard as flint and sealed against 
moisture. Suitable for new or old 
' walls. Furnished in many pleasing 
colors, Stone-Tex is one of the 
famous Trus-Con Wate: proofing and 
Dampproofing products — sufficient 
assurance of quality 
If your brick. stucco, concrete or 
stone building is disfigured or damp 
and unsanitary, use Stone-Tex. 
Write for tull information, telling 
your needs. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


124 Trus-Con Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 























CANVAS "HOUSES 
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to 
WEATHER TIGHT or Just Foartiy.. Lees ¢ 
KEEPS the INSECTS OUT. 
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After Golf 


orany sport or severe physical 
exertion, massage the muscles 
with Absorbine, Jr. Lead- 
ing athletes do. They know 
how quickly Absorbine, Jr., 
imbers up the stiff muscles 


UEUEELUETI NED OO TONNE EAEE: 


and prevents the usual “‘next- 
day” soreness. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Is more than a liniment—it is a positive 
antiseptic and germicide. This doubles its 
efficiency and its uses. 

The first game of golf or tennis, the first 
of the season's out- A doors sports does not 
claim its toll of sore limbs when the muscles 
are rubbed down with Absorbine, Jr. 

When applied to cuts, bruises, sores and 
wounds it kills the germs, ‘makes the 
wound aseptic and promotes rapid healing. 

Acts promptly in allaying pain and re- 
ducing sprains and wrenches. 

Economical and convenient to use—only 
a few drops required at an application, 
Fragrant and refreshing. Absorbine, Jr., 
is made of pure herbs—non-poisonous and 
safe to use anywhere. 

Absorbine, Tr., $1.00 a bottle at most 
druggists or delivered. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle * will be LI yer address 


0c t 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 283 Temple St. Springheld Mane 


and joints, stops inflammation = 




















realm of cluirvoyants, telepathists and 
mediums is one in which scientific evidence 
seems to fade away in a mist of conjec- 
ture. This doubtless is the reason why the 
forty odd volumes of proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society have made no 
deep impression upon men in whom is no | 
want of eagerness te be convinced. Nor | 
do the doubters, as a rule, disbelieve the 
survival of the soul after death. What ther | 
disbelieve are the alleged communications 
from the unseen, 

The points on which Sir Oliver rests his 
case will appear to many as simply trivial 
and commonplace, such as one would wish 
to ignore in the interest even of a digni- 
fied remembrance of the dead. But to oth- 
ers they will appeal as broken messages | 
such as those must be that reach the 
listener over an imperfect connection. 
Their value will seem to lie not in any in- 
trinsic importance, but in the likelihood, 
from their reference to matters familiar 
to both parties, that they are actually from 
the unseen friend trying, in however feeble 
words, to make his presence known. 


Raymond, by Sir Oliver Lodge. G. H. Doran 
Company. $2. 


constitutes the worst difficulty. The = 


STABILITY OF TREATIES 

On the Breaches of Anglo-American 
Treaties, a topic that has called forth 
warm international criticism, Major John 
Bigelow has made a study greatly to be 
commended for its research and candor. 
It cites documents and official correspond- 
ence very fully and skilfully arrays his- 
torical facts and characters. The Jay 
Treaty and Treaty of Ghent concluded 
peace between the two countries. Under 
the Treaty of Washington was held the 
great Geneva arbitration on the Alabama 
Claims. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty dealt 
with the interoceanic canal question and 
the puzzling Mosquito Coast, and hence 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty concerned the now completed Pan- 
ama Canal, with which, and with the 
Spanish War the United States waived 
forever its isolation from Great World 
questions. After reading the author’s gath- 
erings and conclusions about the treaties 
named, one lays down the book feeling 
that he has produced a powerful argument 
for the World Court that seems to be rap- 
idly coming nearer, 

Breaches of Anglo-American Treaties, a 


Study in History and Diplomacy, by John 
Bigelow. Sturgis & Walton. $1.50. 


¥. A. B 

One of the most inspiring books brought 
forth by the present crisis is Britain’s 
Civilian Volunteers. Some eight years ago 
there was started in England an organiza- 
tion known for short as the V. A. D. Now 
at the time, members of the Volunteer Aid 
Detachments who took seriously their train- 
ing in hospital work and canteen service 
were looked on with mild amusement. But 
when August, 1914, came there was the 
nucleus of that tremendous body of work- 
ers on whom the Red Cross and the medi- 
eal staff have depended and without whom 
their work could not have been done. 

The V. A. D. is formed by units each 
consisting of Commandant, Superintendent, 
Quartermaster, and in the case of men’s 
units of forty-eight helpers, in the women’s 
of twenty, four of whom must qualify as 
cooks. Part of the training is such as is 
given in our Red Cross classes, but it goes 
much beyond that, and those who have 
trained are not scattered, well intentioned 
individuals, but members of an organiza- 
tion closely coérdinated with the Red Cross, 
and the Army Medical Corps. Wherever 
need has been, in Egypt, in France. in 





Manchester, such units are at work. They 











| Rupture Need Not 
Mean Torture 


testimony of thousands of cheer- 

ful wearers of the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance is that it gives relief 
where all other methods have failed. 
No one afflicted with rupture need suffer 
beyond the day he learns about this | 





marvelous device. 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance is in- 
conppintons resting, flat and smooth 
against the body. t is not injured by 
water and, unlike a truss, may be worn 
at night with comfort. It is cool and com- 
fortable, because air continually circue 
lates through its cushion. 


Made to Measure and 
Sent on Trial 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance is made 
to the individual measure of the wearer. 

None are kept in stock. In fact, we have 
twenty-seven different types of eusbions 
to suit various individual needs. Since 
we are a sanitarium and nota factory, 
particularcareis given to yourowncase. 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance is en- 
dorsed by leading, physicians the world 
over. Between six and seven thousand 
voluntary testimonials bear witness to 
the remarkahle relief afforded by this 
device. 

You can obtain the Brooks Rupture Appli- 
aace on free trial to test its worth. It is sold 
on a basis of satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. And the price you will find 
to be far below that of many inferior devices. 


Use the coupon. Use it now. 


E ee eee es 


_ BROOKS APPLIANCE co. 
490 State St., Marshall, Mich., U.S. A. 


I should like to receive, ina ny wrapper 
and without obligating, mi ny SI in Brow way, 
full details concerning the 

Appliance. 
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THOMPSON, CONN. July ist to September 15th. 
Preparation for inations in M atics, English, History, 
French, German, Latin. Elementary and Advanced courses in 
First Aid and Red Cross Nursing. Voice, Piano, Riding, Driv- 
ing, Tennis, Golf, Swimming, Rowing, — Circulars on 
application. Mary Louise Marot. Prin 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL Normal, Grammar School, 


High School, Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Tyvewriting, Civil Service, Agricultural, 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Engineering Automobile Sales- 
manship, Law, and Real Estate Courses thoroughly taught by 
mail, Membership Fee $10.00; tuition free to first applicants. 
Fo or’* Free Tuition Plan” address, Carnegie College, Roge Rogers, Ohio 
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Home-Making, the New Profession” 
Is a 100-pp. illus, handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teac hing and well- paid posi- 
tions Am. School of Home . 69th 











The University of Chicago 
HOME St22.2 


For detailed in- 
formation address zi r 


U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, ill. Mitchell Tews 


25th Year 
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are made up of all classes, they are trained 
for special service. But they are ready for 
any and every job that needs a worker. 
Some such methods will surely develop 
here, in making practical the immense and 
as yet not wholly regulated force of our 
National League for Woman’s Service and 
other civilian organizations. 

The book is an unadorned account of the 
many sorts of work done in France, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain by these volunteer 
workers, men and women. There is no at- 
tempt to make literature, but the pages 
have the intense interest that belongs to 
the story of great endeavor. There are 
plenty of striking incidents and touching 
descriptions, but just dull everyday jobs 
such as cleaning lamps, sweeping stairs, 
washing dishes, show here as vital parts 
of the great task. It is a book that leaves 
the reader not only eager for any sort of 
work so be it is surely needful, but it throws 
fresh light on the burdens our Allies are 
carrying, and deepens our sense that it is 
something more than a duty to bear what 
share we may in this service, it is the 
chance that comes “once to every man and 
nation.” 


Britain’s Civilian Volunteers, by Thekla Bow- 
ser. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 


A SINISTER VOYAGE 

In The Shadow Line Joseph Conrad has 
gone back to the sea he knows so intimate- 
ly, and to the sailing ship he loves. The 
story of the young captain who crosses 
the “shadow line” from youth into man- 
hood while sailing a becalmed ship with a 
fever-incapacitated crew from Bankok to 
Singapore, has the old charm of “Typhoon” 
and “Youth.” The thrill of the super- 
natural -in the curse of the dead captain; 
the nobility of the men who do their ut- 
most to bring the ship to port; the hot, 
heavy air of the tropics brooding over the 
quiescent ocean; the courage and manili- 
ness of the youth rising to the hight of his 
responsibility for the safety of his ship and 
crew, all these show Conrad at his best— 
and where shall we find better? 


The Shadow Line, by Joseph Conrad. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.35. 
















































WEALTH AND WELFARE IN 
EUROPE 

Professor Ogg’s Economic Development 
of Modern Europe is a valuable survey of 
the origins and effects of the industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. The influence of the 
changed methods of manufacture upon the 
increase and distribution of population, the 
creation and rise to power of the laboring 
class of the cities, the new social problems 
created and the legislative programs which 
have been devised to meet them are so fully 
detailed that the book might almost serve 
as a complete history of Europe from the 
early eighteenth century to the outbreak of 
the Great War. To be sure, it omits such 
political facts as are not directly related 
to the economic changes of the period con- 
sidered, but it is at least as important that 
the story of the people should be known as 
that the story of the nations should. One 
of the most useful features of the work is 
the very full series of references for fur- 
ther reading at the end of each chapter. 


Economic Development of Modern Europe, by 


Frederic Austin Ogg. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
































ARMENIA 
The official documents relating to The 
Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire 1915-16, collected by Viscount 
Bryce and presented to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the British 
overnment, make gruesome reading. The 
Collection is made from a great variety of 
feliable sources including American con- 




















“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


No lamps can ever be marked 
MAZDA unless they embody 
MAZDA Service standards of 


excellence | 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its ose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
and developments in the art of incandescent 
p manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady. 


The mark MAZDA can a only on lamps which 
meet the standards of = A 9" 4, thus an 
assurance of quality. is trademar' property 
of the General Electric Company. ’ 


46) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 











TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. AllMakes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
ess.’ oid for low cash—inetaliment or rented 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full detaise 
guarantee and New Illust Catalog. Free trial 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 278 Chicago 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 

JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foun- 
dry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. Write for 
illustrated booklet. Free. 
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plete. Prompt shipment anywhere. 100,000cus- 
tomers. Send for FREE Garage Book. NOW! 


“Van 226 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 6333 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
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New Windows for Old 


Make your window a thing of beauty. Use wre shades and right drapery. Make it a 
picture,—a charming sight to the passerby. Use Hartshorn Shade Rollers fitted with 
Oswego and Chouaguen Shade Cloth, 
Send for “Shade Craft and Decoration,” a book by Alice 
Burrell Irvine, Specialist on Interior Decoration. It gives 
careful thought to the dressing of windows, and tells how 
faded, cracked or frayed shades destroy the harmony of 
Sawa Yatton aroom. In thousands of homes Oswego and Chouaguen 
ons mene Shade Cloths on Hartshorn Rollers arechosen because they 
roll easily, without jerking, sticking, cracking or fraying. 





Shade Rollers Here are helpful suggestions. Color schemes,—furniture 
for various types of rooms—things to do and what not to 
do. Create beautiful effects at small cost. Make your 

oma _ home lovely and harmonious. Send today for Free Book 
’ “Shade Craft and Decoration.” 
Oswego and Chouaguen STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 

Shade Cloth 250 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















White H6uce Ii ie 


Coffee and Teas | ss —— 


“None Better at Any Price” 
WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is always 
the same perfect blend of the highest 
grade coffees obtainable 
WHITE HOUSE TEAS are the choic- 
est product of the Orient. All varieties. 
Distributed by over 25,000 dealers in 
the United States 

KEEP TO THE RIGHT 
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suls and missionaries, German travelers 
and missionaries, Danish Red Cross work- 
ers, Swiss visitors, native teachers, pastors 
and other religious lexders, It is a terrib‘ec 
mass of conclusive evidence pointing to the 
perpetration of the foulest crime ever com- 
mitted against a defenseless people. No 
permanent peace ought to be considered 
that will leave in power the Turkish Goy- 
ernment and its backers, who together 
are responsible for these horrible mass:- 
cres. The recurrence of such a tragedy, 
even on a minor scale, ought to be made 
impossible by the reorganization of na- 
tional and international powers. 

The successful resistance by the 5000 
villagers of Jibal Mousa to the bloody pur- 
pose and attempts of the Turks, and the 
dramatic rescue by a French squadron of 
these hard-prest Armenians, constitute a 
thrilling story of bravery and brilliant self- 
defense—“the single happy instance in the 
national tragedy of the Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire.” 

The Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman 


Empire 1915-16. Preface by Viscount Bryce, 
G. H. Doran Company. $1. 


AMID THE HILLS OF WALES 


Mary Webb's novel of Welsh peasant 
life, I'he Golden Arrow, is worth reading. 
The author is at once a realist, a romanti- 
cist and an idealist in telling this story of 
love and pain. Because she is deeply moved 
by the folk spirit she makes us feel not 
merely the emotions of individuals, but 
also this as a pervading force molding 
character and action. Deborah Arden, the 
heroine, is a woman of strong racial type, 
capable of one great love; the antithesis 
of her sister-in-law, “rapacious of the 
small change of sex.” Deborah loves an 
impulsive egoist. She gives herself to him 
without reserve and goes to live with him 
without legal marriage. Because their life 
together has begun in the wrong way they 
have much to suffer before they learn the 
wise ways of life. The best of the book 
is in the passages that give a profound in- 
sight into mankind and womankind, espe- 
cially womankind, and glimpses of the gold 
in the human ore; in the fragrant poetry 
of John Arden’s conversation and the bit 
of folklore about the Flockmaster. The 
book is redolent of the good odor of the 
earth which clings to all sincere stories 
of peasant life. 


The Golden Arrow, by Mary Webb. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


NEUTRALITY AND THE GREAT 
DANE 


Georg Brandes, the eminent Danish 
critic, has collected in The World at War 


|a mass of lectures, essays and public let- 





ters dealing with the Great War. The book 
may be roughly divided into three parts: a 
number of articles written between 1881 
and 1914 predicting the approach of a 
European conflict, now republished with 
the apparent intention of establishing the 
author’s authority as a true prophet; a 
very interesting and impassioned series of 
protests against the persecutions of the 
Jews in Poland; and defenses of the au- 
thor’s neutral position against M. Clemen- 
ceau, Mr. William Archer and other spokes- 
men of the Entente Allies who could not 
understand his indifference to the issue of 
the war. 

Mr. Brandes comes as near being a com- 
plete neutral as anyone in Europe. As an 
individualist he cordially detests German 
militarism and autocracy and as a patriotic 
Dane he still feels resentment over Bis- 
marck’s seizure of Schleswig and Holstein, 
but he is kept neutral partly from distrust 
of the statesmen of France and England 
and even more from a strong aversion to 


| Russia. Before the recent revolution the 
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French and British liberals who upheld 
their countries’ cause tended to ignore Rus- 
sia except as a convenient “steam roller” 
to crush the Germans with, but to Mr. 
Brandes, Russia was the incarnation of 
everything dangerous to western liberty 
and culture. That he did not at all antici- 
pate the sudden revolution which converted 
the most reactionary of empires into the 
nost radical of republics proves that even 
such prophets as Mr. Brandes are some- 
times caught napping. 

The World at War, by Georg Brandes. The 

Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


NEIGHBORS 


The Soul of the Russian is a gathering 
of pleasant, leisurely, yet informing essays 
by Margery and Alan Lethbridge, who 
know and love Russia, and describe with 
much charm of manner some of its loveable, 
humorous and puzzling features. (Lane, 
$1.25.) 

China Inside Out, by Rev. George A. 
Miller, contains sketches of what he saw 
and heard in traveling on foot thru many 
portions of China. Many drawings made 
from photographs assist in making more 
vivid the written impressions of this trav- 
eling evangelist. (The Abingdon Press, $1.) 

Serbia, by Helen Leah Reed, is a short 
historical sketch of this little known land, 
useful, for all its slightness, for the in- 
formation it gives and the sense of per- 
sonality it manages to convey. It is good 
also to have that old scholar, John Bow- 
ring, brought into service once more. (Bos- 
ton: Serbian Distress Fund, $1.) 


The gis Aspects of Oriental Reli- 
gions, by L. O. Hartman, contains sympa- 
thetic - an of the religious life and 
aspirations of the Koreans, Chinese, Bur- 
mese, Indians, Japanese, and some other 
Eastern peoples, written from the stand- 
point of the Christian traveler and teacher. 
Numerous well chosen illustrations add to 
the interest of the narrative. (The Abing- 
don Press, $1.35.) 

David M. Steele’s book, Going Abroad 
Overland, is unique among such volumes as 
have yet appeared of American travel arti- 
cles. Each chapter describes a scene or city, 
the whole illustrated by many photo- 
gravures. Readers are shown that they 
ean really travel, can see and know and 
feel places and people foreign to their 
previous experience—all without leaving 
North America. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50.) 


BEYOND SIGHT 


Prof. Rufus M. Jones writes in a most 
sympathetic way of T'he Inner Life, seek- 
ing in the words of Jesus, the Psalmist, 
and Paul some sure indications of perma- 
nent values and possessions in that invis- 
ible kingdom within the soul. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.) 

In A Vision of the Future, Richard Mar- 
vin Chapman has described an absurdly 
logical and strait-laced Utopia of the fu- 
ture. In spite of the fact that he has a few 
sensible ideas, he is a doctrinaire forgetful 
of the imaginative and emotional variations 
which will surely save mankind from the 
- he prescribes. (Cosmopolitan Press, 

:) 

That the majority of the influential lead- 
ers in American intellectual life do not be- 
lieve in personal immortality, is the prin- 
cipal theme of Professor Leuba’s Belief in 
God and Immortality. The book is exceed- 
ingly interesting, but far from convincing, 
when one realizes that the conclusions are 
based merely upon questionaires sent to 
interested persons of the college world. 
(Boston: Sherman, French & Co., $2.) 


Margaret Prescott Montague’s little ex- 
perience-essay, J'wenty Minutes of Reality, 
republished from The Atlantic Monthly, 
derives its value from what, we think, is 
the commonness of the visitations of such 
illuminated and illuminating moments as 
are here very faithfully recorded. Idealis- 
tically sound, and heartening at the same 
time, in these days of war sy big little 
message is most timely. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 75 cents.) 
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MARKET PLACE TALKS 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 





HAVE YOU ENLISTED YOUR DOLLARSpr 


so far as I can see, in the cause we 

are fighting for. We are fighting for 
what we believe and wish to be the rights 
of mankind and for the future peace of the 
world. We must realize to the full how 
great the task is and how many things, 
how many kinds and elements of capac- 
ity and service and self-sacrifice it in- 
volves. 

“This is the time for America to cor- 
rect her unpardonable fault of wasteful- 
ness and extravagance. Let every man and 
every woman assume the duty of careful, 
provident use and expenditure as a public 
duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no 
one can now expect ever to be excused or 
forgiven for ignoring. a 

“The supreme test of the nation has 
come. We must all speak, act and serve 
together.”—Extracts from President Wil- 
son’s War Proclamation. 

This is to be a real heart-to-heart talk 
about a most serious business—that of en- 
listing your dollars in response to your 
country’s call. It makes no difference 
whether you are a $50,000 man or a clerk 
receiving $12 a week. You can do your bit 
whether you take a $50 bond or a $50,000 
one just as effectively as the man who en- 
lists as a soldier. 

Fifty dollars will outfit a soldier or 
sailor while $500 will maintain one for a 
full year. Your money will earn 34 per 
cent interest for you but it will also buy 
food, clothing, equipment, ammunition, 
arms and transportation. The effectiveness 
of our financial campaign may bring the 
war to a speedy end in favor of the Allies 
and ourselves. Nobody likes war and the 
sooner it ends the better. 

Everybody cannot go to war; many of 
us will remain so that the wheels of in- 
dustry can continue to revolve, so as to 
supply food, clothing, munitions or money 
to the armies. Those who are risking their 
lives in the cause we have espoused should 
feel that they have the unqualified support 
of the whole nation. There is no time to 
waste. Any man earning a small wage can 
arrange to own a $50 bond even if he has 
to pay for it at the rate of a few dollars 
« week. The Government requires the bond 
to be paid for by August 30, but many 
banks are making arrangements to carry 
bonds for small purchasers at the interest 
rate they bear. 

There is no excuse for anyone who is 
employed not to own a bond of some de- 
nomination. The Government is back of the 
bond and there is no wealthier sounder 
government today. The bonds are absolute- 
ly better than cash as they bear interest. 
They are also convertible into any subse- 
quent issue bearing a higher rate of in- 


OT se tar is not a single selfish element, 


terest should such issue be made before the 
war ends. The bonds are free from all 
TFederal, state or local taxation excepting 
only estate or inheritance taxes. 

Employers of labor are in a particularly 
good position to render a national service 
by urging their employees to subscribe to 
the loan for cash, or by arranging for pay- 
ments in instalments extending over a 
period of a year. This plan will promote 
their interests and those of their employ- 
ees, as it will make both participate in the 
task of financing our Government’s part in 
the war. Employers can make arrange- 
ments to withhold a certain portion of 
salaries each month until the amount of 
bonds subscribed for is paid. It will be 
found that banks are only too willing to 
coéperate in any way. 

We have been called a nation of spend- 
ers; can we become a nation of savers? 
Remember that the necessity for France to 
pay the enormous indemnity to Germany 
after the Franco-Prussian War made the 
French people work overtime to raise the 
funds. Incidentally, it made the French 
people renowned for their thrift. Every 
Frenchman knows bonds. It is estimated 
that out of France’s population of under 
46,000,000, over 5,000,000 own its war 
bonds, while less than 300,000 of our peo- 
ple own bonds. Think of the disparity! 

The Liberty Loan selling campaign is 
reaching many people who have never seen 
a bond and do not know what it repre- 
sents. All of the banks. investment firms 
and bond salesmen have enlisted their serv- 
ices gratis, for no commissions can be paid. 
By the time the subscription books close, 
June 15, there should be not one adult 
that can be reached who does not know of 
the Liberty Loan. This movement should 
be an absolutely unequaled means for pro- 
moting thrift. and once we get that habit 
we are sure to retain it after the present 
emergency is past. 

It is to be repeated: there is no better 
security in the world. In normal times 
British Consols and Freneh Rentes have 
been the standard securities of the world. 
known in every market. They have had 
rises and declines along with wars and 
revolutions, but they will be with us as 
premier investments in normal times. Wise 
investors have in the past taken advantage 
of times like these and placed all of their 
idle funds into standard Government bonds. 
To you see your opportunity in the Lib- 
erty Loan? 

Your dollars cannot be neutral. The 
United States is at war and all differences 
of opinion, however warranted, must be 
waived. This is now our fight as well as 
that of the Allies. If we do not do our 
utmost to win, it is certain that we will 
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is given to the desires of its subscribers for information in regard to, 
investments of all kinds. We cannot, of course, decide for our readers 
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not win and a victorious Germany might 
uean a humiliated America some time in 
the future. I am not an alarmist, but the 
situation requires immediate attention. 
The point is: “Will you help your country 
by investing in the Liberty Loan or are 
you helping Germany by keeping your 
money in your pocket.” You should decide 
at once. 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LIBERTY LOAN 
or 1917 

Details, as announced by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, are as follows: 

$2,000,000,000 34 per cent bonds, inter 
est payable June and December 15. 

Conversion Privilege 

If. before the termination of the war, 
bonds are issued bearing a higher rate of 
interest, the holders of the bonds now to 
be issued may convert them into bonds 
bearing such higher rate such bonds to be 
jdentical as to maturity of principal and 
interest and terms of redemption with these 
bonds, but otherwise substantially identical 
with the bonds of the new issue. 

Tax Exemptions 

Both principal and interest exempt from 
all Federal, state or local taxes, except 
estate or inheritance taxes. 

Principal Payable 

In thirty years—June 15, 1947. Redeem- 
able after fifteen years at par and accrued 
interest, at option of the United States 
Government. 





Denominations 
Coupon Bonds: $50, $100, $500, $1000, 


Registered Bonds: $100, $500, $1000, 
$5000, $10,000, $50,000, $100,000. 
Subscriptions 
At par and interest will be received 


until June 15, 1917. unless subscription 
books are closed earlier. 
Subscriptions Payable 

In full on allotment. except in amounts 
over $10,000 upon which two weeks’ no- 
tice of intention to pay in full is re- 
quired, or in instalments as follows: 2 
per cent on application; 18 per cent on 
June 28: 20 per cent on July 30; 30 per 
cent on August 15; 30 per cent on August 
aw, « 

Delivery 

About July 1, 1917, or on completion of 
payments. 

Subscriptions will be received at any 
bank, or trust company. or at the Treasury 
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NEW YORK CITY—$1,100,000 first 
6's, secured by land, building, and 
equipment ofcorporation supplying 
an absolute necessity to many ofthe 
city’s largest banks and buildings. 


CHICAGO—$800,000 first 6's,secured by 
new eleven story hotel and land, 
overlooking Lake Michigan, in the 
fashionable Hyde Park district. 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Diversified July Investments 


for the investor seeking safety and 6% 
under war-time conditions 


HE diversified first mortgage serial bond issues described 
below, each one safeguarded under the Straus Plan, deserve 
your attention and investigation at this particular time. They 

are first mortgage securities, based on real estate, always least 
to be affected in war-time or any other period of tension. 


These issues and many others, secured by properties located in the 
largest and most prosperous cities in the United States, netting 
5\4—-6%, are described in our July Investment List. Write for it, 
together with our booklet, “Acid Tests of Investments in War Time”. 


Ask for Investment List No. F-712 


We solicit and will accept subscriptions for present and 
Suture United States war bonds without profit or commission. 


S:W.STRAUS & Co. 


Branch Offices: 





MILWAUKEE-—$375,000 first 6's, se- 
cured by building and land with 
income guaranteed beyond term of 
loan, oftwo and one-half times in- 
terest charges. 


PHILADLCLPHIA—$1,200,000 first 6's, 
secured by new thirteen story build- 
ing and land in one of the city’s 
best districts. Legal for trust funds 
in Pennsylvania. 


Incorporated 1905 


CHICAGO 
Straus Building 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS San FRANcIsco 
— Penobscot Blig. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 
= 
= Boston CINCINNATI Kansas Ciry 
== 416 Unity Bldg. Mercantile Library Bldg. 207 Republic Bldg. 
= PHILADELPHIA DayTON ROCHESTER 
Es 606 Liberty Bldg. 701-3 Lindsey Bldg. 825 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
= : — . . = 
= Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
= = 
SS 
SS 
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Iyepartment in Washington. Descriptive 
circular and blank may be obtained from 
any bank, newspaper office, post office. 


private bank, investment dealer, or will be 


sent to any address by the Investment 
Fditor. 








PEBBLES 
As a Scottish soldier said the other day, 
the French are “getting a bit of their 
Aisne back !”’—Passing Show. 
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MIDDLEBROOK 
AND COMPANY 








_ Germany laughs at our navy but the | 
nine dreadnaughts of that $7.000,000.000 | 
loan may have a sobering effect.—Phila- 
delphia North American. | 

A Baltimore business man was sitting | 
at his desk when a colored man. who some- | 
times waits upon him in a certain cafe, 
entered the office. 

In response to the business man’s query 
what he could do for him, the darky re- 
plied: : 

_ “I've got a chance to change my posi- 
tion, suh. You kin say a good word fo’ me. 
suh, can’t you? Tell ’em I’m honest an’ 
such.” 

. “Of course,” said the business man. 
youre a good waiter, Tom, but I don't 
—, anything specially about your hon- 


y. 

“Well, suh tell ’em yo’ thinks I’m hon- 
est. Dat’ll be enough.” 

So the business man promised he would. 

“Thank yo’, suh, thank yo’”’ said Tom. 
with a deep bow. “When yo’ come over 

morrow, sit at my table an’ I'll give yo’ 
@ short check.”—The Lamb. 
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LEVEN YEARS before Alexander Graham 
Bell showed the first seteppooe at the Centennial 


in Philadelphia in 1876, Hambleton & Company 
were advising investors and selling bonds to banks, in- 
‘surance companies and individuals. For over fifty years 
we have been patiently building and perfecting an 
organization for the purpose of better serving our cus- 
tomers and giving them experienced and sound advice 
in raped to investments. s. 

rite for a copy of our book “Investing $100 to 
$10,000,”’ which is a primer on investments and gives 
much valuable information. You may receive a copy 
without charge by writing to Department “D”, 
gockengs Place, New York City or 8-12 South Calvert 
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Hambleton & Company 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 











United States 
Liberty Loan 


of 1917 


Circular and applica- 
tion blank sent on re- 


quest. 
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for our services. 


- Redmendade. 


| 33 Pine St. - - - New York 






































]F you are undecided as to the 

appointing of an executor and 
trustee under will, call on or write 
to our officers and let them explain 
our facilities for handling estates. 


The appointment of an executor and 
trustee is a very important matter 

and ought not be postponed. The ” 
safety and interests of your heirs 
require that you make a wise ap- 
pointment, and prudence requires 

that you do it now. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Let’s Choose Executors and 


Talk of Wills,” contains much valuable in- 
formation for will makers. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street 
Resources over $350,000,000 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1a the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 


277 Broadway, New York City. 














DIVIDEND 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, May 15, 1917. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 30, 1917, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on June 2, 1917. The transfer books 
will not be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


THIRTY-YEAR FIVE PER CENT. COLLATERAL 
, TRUST GOLD BONDS 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on June 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 























































INSURANCE 


Conducted by 
W. E. Underwood 



























WHERE DOES THE BLAME LIE? 


There comes to me from one of our read- 
ers in North Carolina an inquiry the an- 
swer to which may be of service to many 
others requiring similar information. My 
correspondent writes: 

Apropos of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
muddle, I should like to ask you how far, in 
your opinion, the Insurance Commissioner or 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania is to be 
blamed for this mess; also, whether the same 
sort of thing could be carried thru (or “put 
over’) by the officers or investment board of a 
mutual company. Others say that the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department is incompetent, and 
that all Pennsylvania insurance companies will 
“bear watching.” Isn’t this unfair to the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust and the Penn Mutual, both 
of Philadelphia? 

Obviously it is both unfair and unwar- 
ranted to the companies named and to nu- 
merous others. In replying to this com- 
munication I said: 

I do not think that in this instance the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania is 
censurable. The Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
deal was worked under cover. None of the 
parties to it seems to have sought the ad- 
vice or approval of either the Insurance 
Tepartment of Pennsylvania or of New 
York; and I am of the opinion that we 
have a right to expect that those who were 
then in control of the company—the stock- 
holders who sold out—would have consult- 
ed both departments before consenting to 
a sale to people such as the purchasers 
turn out to be. 

In my judgment mutual life insurance 
companies are in danger of no such deals. 
The directors and officers of those com- 
panies have nothing to sell; that is to say, 
they own nothing in the companies they 
serve that they can deliver. I do not assert 
that a mutual company cannot be robbed 
on the inside by its servants; but it can- 
not be successfully handed. over to a band 
of outside mercenaries. The stockholders 
of a company own it; they can transfer 
its control to any other set of persons who 
will buy their stock, and in doing that 
they will be acting in a legitimate manner. 
That they are morally responsible to other 
interests in the company for turning it 
over to a gang of operators, is certain; 
that they can be made to stand any losses 
incurred by the other interests, would be 
a matter for the courts to determine. 

While I have a solid conviction that the 


| Insurance Department of Pennsylvania is 


teo much entangled with the political ma- 
chine in that state to render the efficient 
service of which every good department of 
its kind should be capable, the fact that it 
was unable to prevent the deal in Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust stock is not an evi- 
dence of its inefficiency. By the same rule, 


| there is no warrant for reflection on the 


two life insurance companies you name. 
As it happens, one of them is a mutual 
and the other is a stock company. They 
are both very old, their reputations are 
without blemish, the breath of scandal 
has never blown upon either. During the 
entire lives of both, men of sterling pro- 
bity, character and ability have been in 
control of them. My confidence and respect 
for the men composing both managements, 
a faith founded on knowledge and obser- 
vation of their past conduct in the trusts 
they hold, is such that I feel certain, with 
or without the supervision of insurance 
departments, they would, and will, prop- 
erly administer and loyally protect the in- 
terests in their keeping. 
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Insurance departments are bulwarks of 
protection to policyholders ; adequate rates 
and ample reserves are essential; proper 
surpluses are prudential; but character in 
the men composing the managements is 
indispensable. Without honest and able 
men, the best company is but an empty 
shell, the crushing of which awaits the first 
ruthless fist that grasps it. 

In conclusion: the exploitation of stock | 
life insurance companies is not a ‘new | 
thing; and I cannot now recall an in-| 
stance in which an old line mutual life in- | 
surance company became the victim of | 
operators who, corrupting the management 
in charge, secured control of its funds for 
their own purposes. 











WAR TAXATION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE | 


Among the taxes which the Congress is 
debating for war revenue purposes is one | 
item of particular interest to the holders 
of life insurance policies. Under this propo- 
sition the companies would be called upon 
to pay, in addition to the income tax and 
the excess-profits tax, both of which are 
to be doubled, a further sum of 8 cents on 
each $100 of new insurance issued. Note 
the discrimination, due, of course, to the 
fact that the tribute is levied in the form 
of a stamp affixt to the policy. Insurance 
already in force would not be required to 
meet this expense. 

Another discriminatory feature of the 
proposal consists in the exemption of all 
fraternal benefit societies and orders, pure- 
ly local cojperative companies and associa- 
tions and employees relief associations or, 
to quote the language of the bill, any or- 
ganization “conducted solely by the mem- 
bers thereof for the exclusive benefit of its 
members.” Old line mutual life insurance 
is conducted by its members for their ex- 
clusive benefit, but it is to be taxed, as 
usual, 

The amount of new insurance written by 
old line companies now aggregates about 
$3,250,000,000 a year. In number of thou- 
sands of dollars this is 3,250,000 objects 
of taxation, at the rate of 80 cents each, 
and would amount, in revenue income to 
the Government, to the sum of $2,600,000. 
Compared with the huge sum which the 
Government must raise, it is small. The 
aid it affords is insignificant, particularly 
when laid side by side with the injustice 
it will inflict. How? Consider this: the mor- 
tality cost is the principal burden a life 
company must carry. The old line com- 
panies have in force something approxi- 
mating $25,000,000,000 of insurance lia- 
bility. Of this vast sum it is estimated that 
about $3,000,000,000 is outstanding on 
males between twenty-one and thirty-one, 
persons subject to conscription. The expe- 
rience of the Canadian companies indicates 
a heavy mortality on men who are now 
serving in Europe. Their rate of extra 
premium, commencing at $50 per $1000, 
has risen to $300 per $1000. The experience 
of the Metropolitan Life of New York, on 
its Canadian soldiers, to a recent date, 
runs between fifteen and twenty times nor- 
mal mortality. American companies are 
now faced with an abnormal mortality on 
$3,000,000,000 of insurance, and it looks 
like decidedly poor legislation that will 
load them up with additional taxation of 
a burdensome character. 

Beyond all these considerations, I ask 
again, as I have a number of times: Why 
should life insurance, a system of loss dis- 
tribution, be taxed at all? 


' 








0. O. S., Marine, Illinois—I know of no pro- 
vision or expedient that will save the policy- 
holders in the assessment department of the 
Bankers’ Life Company of Des Moines against 
the payment of constantly increasing cost until 
it finally reaches that stage which you describe 
as “out of sight.” Holding to that belief, I 
think it advisable that those who can afford it, 
should take the old line policy offered by that 
company or get one in some other company 
writing insurance on a scientific basis. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


= Story of the Week. 


. Imagine that you are the editor of a paper published by a 
steamship company for circulation among the officers and 
men of its fleet. Write an account of the present U-boat war 
in such a way that it will be helpful in maintaining the spirit 
of the men in the fleet. 


2. At a meeting of a literary society to which you belong various 


members have been chosen to represent the nations now at 
war. You are to speak in behalf of France. Present the 
French peace terms in such a way that they will appear just 
and necessary. 

. Write a public bulletin designed to interest young men in 
the proposed aviation training schools. 

. Some of your friends think that the United States should 
have granted passports to the Socialist delegates. Present 
arguments that will show that the Government acted wisely. 

. Write short news items concerning woman suffrage in Britain, 
the present state of shipbuilding in the United States, the 
recent fire in Atlanta, and the use of the Erie Canal for 
grain transport. 


Editorial Articles. 


1, 
2. Read “Crowns und Courts” 


4. 


St 


Give a short oral explanation of what is meant by the ex- 
pression, “Prussianism conquers the world.” 

and then prepare a short, 
yhatie speech on “The Danger of Kingship.’ 

— “The Real Fault of Ultra- Pacifism” prepare a speech 
on “The Real Pacifist and His Duty.” 

Adapt the thought of “No Slackers in the War” to the per- 
formance of school work. Present it as an editorial article 
for your school paper. 


olen Goods, by E. L. Thorndike. 


em- 


1. What thought does Professor Thorndike present in this arti- 


cle? What is your own opinion concerning the subject? 


~. By what means did the author make the article interesting 


M 


2 


and emphatic? 


any Inventions. By Park Benjamin. 

In this article the author discusses a number of different 
inventions. Show how he has arranged the details so that the 
* article has unity, coherence and development. 


Wartime Vacations. 


Bi 


~. Write an interesting letter 


In what ways do the various letters printed in this article 
differ from the letters you write? Make a list of the good 
characteristics of letter-writing, as shown here. 
concerning what you 
intend to do in order to be of service. 
SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 

. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the fol- 
lowing words prominent in the news of the week: transport, 
suffrage, constitutional, convention, revenue, commerce, ade- 
quate, indemnity, parliament, enfranchisement, commission, 
regiment, aviation, expeditionary, draft. 

SECTION III. GRAMMAR. 

. Select any one of the letters in “Wartime Vacations.” Point 

out any grammatical errors that you may find, or suggest 

any improvemént in construction. 


yourself 


~. Give the syntax of every word in the letter you select. 


SECTION IV. LITERATURE. 


The Breaking Out of the Flags. By Amy Lowell. 


1, 


3 
4, 


- 
eo. 


A 
z 


A 
1, 


Give the meaning of every one of the following words: 
lintels, cornices, mansard-roofs, arcaded, pleached, gird, 
arabesques, caissons, garish, solstice, panoply, burgeoning. 

. Point out passages of suggestive description; passages that 
are figurative and symbolic; passages that are realistic; pas- 
sages that show tenderness; passages that appeal because of 
their strength of thought. 

. What is the chief thought of the poem? 

What are some of the reasons why this poem is so remark- 
ably beautiful and appealing? 

In what ways does it illustrate the best characteristics of 
vers libre? 

War Library. The New Books. 

Make a list of all the types of books named in this number 
of The Independent. Give a definition of every type. Tell 
what books you have read that might be classed under the 
various types. 


Number of Things. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

Read “Spring, Sprang, Sprung.’”’ Can you tell why Dr. Slosson 
presented the poem on this page? What is the proper name 
for a poem of this type? In what ways is this youn an 
unusually excellent example of the type? 


door- 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Public Opinion and the War—‘“Prussianism Conquers the 


i. 


9 


3. 


4. 


World,” “The Real Fault of Ultra-Pacifism,” “The 
Logan Law,” “Socialists Not to Go to Stockholm.” 
Explain the significance of the title of the leading editorial. 


2. How do you justify the limitation of the liberty of the people 


discussed in this editorial ? 

“It is no accident that Germany . is one of the most 
orderly and quiet countries in the world, ” ete. Explain the 
paradox. 

According to the second editorial, what is the basis for the 
anti-war movement in the Allied countries and in the United 
States? Have you any other explanation to offer? 


5. Is the State Department justified in refusing passports to 


II, 


a 


3. 
4, 


the Socialists who desire to attend the Stockholm Conference? 
Is the refusal wise? 


Financing the War—“Have You Enlisted Your Dollars?” 

“House Passes Revenue Bill.” 

Upon what grounds did the President accuse America of 
“unpardonable wastefulness and extravagance” ’ 

“It is estimated that out of France’s «lly over 

* 51000. own its war bonds/’ ete. How do you account for 
the disparity? 

Why are the bonds of the Liberty Loan a good investment? 
What are the chief provisions of the proposed Revenue Bill? 
Discuss the various criticisms of the law. 


III. Doing Our Bit—“No Slackers in the War,” “Wartime 


: iis 


2. 


Vacations,” “Stolen Goods.” 

Vacations will be spent trying to find new work to 
do.” Discuss some of the ways in which this will be done as 
described in the article “Wartime Vacations.” What do you 
propose to do? 

“The slackers of industry are more apt to be found at the 
top than at the bottom.” What does this mean? 


> Why does Professor Thorndike call his article “Stolen Goods”? 


Pick out the significant sentence in each of the letters in 
this article. 


IV. Monarchy or Democracy?—“Crowns and Courts.” 
1. “They say that England and Germany are in many respects 


is 


better governed than the United States.” Is this due to the 
fact that these countries are monarchies? 

. kingship has a sentimental and historical value.” 
What evidence would an Englishman offer to prove that this 
is true? 


Electoral Reforms in Great Britain—“Woman’s Suffrage 
in Britain.” 


. Review the history of electoral reform in Great Britain dur- 


ing the past hundred years. 


2. Give a brief account of the woman’s suffrage movement in 


England previous to the beginning of the war. What has 
eaused the change in sentiment in Parliament? 


5. Discuss the provisions of the proposed Act of Parliament as 


to (a) woman’s suffrage, (b) the abolition of plural voting, 
(ce) the redistribution of seats in the H. of C., (d) the 
establishment of proportional representation. 


VI. Home Rule for Ireland—“The Irish Constitutional 


> 


, 3 


3. 


Convention.” 

Summarize the history of the Irish Home Rule agitation 
down to 1914, 

What are the provisions of the Home Rule Act of 1914? 
Explain the split in Ireland represented by (a) the Ulster 
party, (b) the Redmond party, (c) the Unionists of the 
South and West of Ireland, (d) the Sinn Fein. 


VII. Transportation Problems in the United States—“Erie 


:o 


Canal for Grain Transportation.” 

Summarize the history of early canal building in the United 
States. What effect did the building of railroads have upon 
the use of these canals? 


. Compare the canal mileage in this country with that in Hol- 


land and in- Belgium. Why is the mileage in those countries 
so much larger comparatively than in this country? 


. Is there a place for canal transportation as well as for rail- 


road transportation in this country? 


VIII. The International Carrying Trade—“The War on 


2. 


Commerce,” aebelding for Uncle Sam.” 

Look up in the tatesman’s Year Book” or some similar 
manual. the statistics of tonnage owned by England, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, the United States and the Scandi- 
navian countries in 1914. 


. How has the war affected the carrying trade of each of these 


countries? 


. Discuss the measures taken by the United States during the 


nast two years for developing a merchant marine. What will 
be the probable effect after the war is over? 
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